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Pitman System 


—OF— 


Phonography 


By Norman P. Heffley, Secretary of the Faculty 
and Director of the Department of Commerce 
of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. Cloth. 


PRICE, - - 


A complete Manual arranged in progressive les- 


$1.25. 


sons for class use and for self-instruction. Based on 


the Pitman system, it embodies all the improvements 
of recent years in the manner of teaching the sub- 
ject and contains in a simplified and systematic form 
a complete explanation of all the principles, word- 


signs and contractions required for reporting. Every- 


thing interfering with the easy acquisition or practi- 
cal application of Phonography for mercantile and 
reporting purposes has here been either modified or 
omitted. 


All who are interested in the subject of Phonography should 
examine this new Manual. It will be sent postpaid to any 
address on receipt of price. Teachers desiring to examine it 
with a view to introduction are cordially invited to corres- 
pond with the publishers, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Washington Square, New York. 


Also at Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, and Portland, Ore. 





SUPPLEMENTARY - = = = = 
READING. 


The periodical semi-moathly 
issue ofour ... 


Standard 
Literature Series 
TH E SPY. Commences with Number 1, January 1, 1896. 
By JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 


Condensed for Use in Schools, with Introductory and Explanatory Notes. 








The thread of the entire story is uninterrupted ; the interest is sus - 
tained throughout ; but all is in the language of Cooper. This is a 
‘** Single Number,” 128 pages. 

Number 2-3, January 16-February 1, will contain one of Cooper’s 
famous sea-tales, ‘‘THe Pitot,” also condensed, with notes and a glossary 
of nautical terms. This will be a ‘‘ Double Number,” of about 180 pages. 
Successive numbers will contain— 


ROB ROY, 
KENILWORTH, 
EVANCELINE, 
THE ALHAMBRA, 


By Walter Scott. 

By Walter Scott. 

By H. W. Longfellow. 
By Washington irving. 
CHRISTMAS STORIES, By Charies Dickens. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD, By Charlies Dickens. 


Awo Orxer Worxs ofr Sranparo Literature. 
Single Number, 124 cents. Yearly subscription, 2 numbers, $2.60. 


Correspondence and Subscriptions invited. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


43—47 East Tenth Street, NEW YORK. 
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you how successful it is. I have 


“ Milton,” and are now at his “‘ Addison.” 


paragraph. 


you know, is half the battle."-—Rev. Oscar G. 
Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. 


AVA in English in the Hotchkiss School. 


IN Ky mail, 57 cents. 


HARPER 





allusions, etc., and the degree of perfection of the paragraph. 
the meanings of the words on the pages assigned, and hand in in advance the topic of each 
Their progress in composition has been most gratifying. 
the help that ts needed for this method of teaching English. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN ENGLISH. By Huser Gray BUEHLER, Master 


Introduction price, 40 cents 
to any teacher for examination on receipt of the introduction price. 


HME ME NE NMC NEVE NEVE VE VE VE MEME MM MM MM MTN NUM MWe Ne ee) 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 


‘Your little book has been in my class for several weeks, and I can’t refrain from telling 
an hour period with the boys three times a week. 
about twenty minutes of it on your book, on the mastery of which I insist strenuously. 
we take up the classic in hand and study that inductively. 
The boys can tell at once the kind of sentence, the 


We spend 
Then 
Macaulay’s 


We have finished 


They are held responsible for 


Your book 7s precisely 
The students enjoy it, and that, 
KuInGER, Stevens’ Hall, Preparatory Dept. of 


1z2mo, cloth, 152 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


A sample copy will be sent 


& BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
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THE SCHOOL jCURNAL. 


Awarded Eleven Medals at Columbian Exposition, 1893. 
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Philosophical and 
Chemical Apparatus. 


Fine Chemicals, Microscopes, Accessories, 
Balances, Weights, and Platinum. 


RICHARDS & CO., Limited. 


THE PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS, 


The fourth in this series uf pamphlets, just issued, is 


The Art Idea in Education 
and In Practical Life. 


By JOHN S. CLARK. 
Price, 20 CENTS. 





ce 











NEW YORK: 
41 Barclay Street. 


CHICAGO: 
108 Lake Street. 
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| Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 
Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Photographic Supplies, 
Optical Lanterns & Slides, 


Only complete Science Factory in the West, 
For full information in regard to these and other publications in Art Instruction, 











address, INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION TO ORDER 
The Prang Educational Company, CHICAGO. 
964 Washington St., BOSTON. 47 E. 10th 8t., NEW YORK. 151 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 
CHOOL & COLLEGE —oF THE— 


CLENCE APPARATUS 


Modern Instruments and Ap- 


CHEMICALS | 
Ps $ NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 





























APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description | 


Bullock & C 


IMPORTERS 
—AND— 
DEALERS, 


528 Arch St,, 
PHILADELPHIA 











. Catalogues mailed | 

~ on receipt of the 

The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast postage, six cents 
Lamp. 








TEACHING 
By Electricity. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 4, 1895. 
Fred Frick, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

Your Electric Program Clock has given us complete 
satisfaction. It has now been in use !n this school for 
eight months and has never failed. Every one 0° *be 
fifty bells distributed throughout six buildings Aas 
been ringing promptly and on time according to Pro- 
gram. It is an excellent apparatus. 

Very truly, C, E. Emericn, Prin 


Write for illustrated catalogue and testimoniais- 
illustrating and describing the success/u/ use of 


Frick’s Automatic Electric Program Clocks 





in all classes of Schools and Colleges. Satisfactory 


results guaranteed. 


FRED. FRICK, Mfr., 


Waynesboro, Franklin Co., Pa. 


paratus of Highest Efficiency. 


| 260.page Catalog just out, Free to School People. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successors to National School Fur’n’g Co.,) 


renshaw, | Works & Salesroom: 179-181 Lake St , Chicago. 











ESTABLISHED 1851. 


ER& AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
» NEW YORK. 









Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 





| 


* 127 Fulton & 42 Ann Sts., 

BRANCHES : 

111 Madison St., Chicago 
7 Locust Street, 

St. Louis. 









DRAWING MATERIALS. - 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. 


The largest and best assorted stock in this line. 
We are thoroughly familiar with the requirements 
of schools of all ¢radesand aresupplying most of the 
best Colleges and Universities. Correspondeenc 
solicited. Catalogue on application. 








Ré 


cating with advertisers. 








ADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 


| WASHINGTON SQUARE. 


| 


| 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor 


Twelve major and minorcourses, with elec- 
tives, leading to the degrees of Master of 
Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Complete professional preparation for those 
seeking to become superintendents, princi- 
pals, professors in normal schools, and teach- 
ers of higher rank. 

ee 
Year begins September 27. 
Scholarships Offered. 
Special Scholarship for Women. 


ee 
For catalogue giving full information, address, 
EDWARD R. SHAW, Pu.D., DEAN, 
University Building, 
- - N.Y. CITY. 





REWARD & GIFT CARDS 


Thousands New Pretty Artistic Designs of Florals, 
Flowers, Fruits, Scenes, Views, Crescents, Shields, 
Scrolls. Easels, Panels, Vases, Ships, Birds, Animals, 
Juveniles, Landscape, Marine and Water Scenes, etc. 
Prices for 12 cards; size 3x44 inches 8c: 3'4x5'4 12c; 

4x ic; 54x74 IC; 50c; 9xll 75c. All are 
Pretty Chromo Reward Cards no two designs alike. 


Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 


Price List of School Sapptics, Embossed, Frosted, 
Mounted, Silk-Fringed Chromo Reward Gift Cards, 
Reward, Gift, and Teachers’ Books, Plays, Speakers, 


| Recitations, Dialogues, Drills, Marches, Entertain- 


ments, Tableaux, Alphabet, Number, Drawing, Prize, 
Reading, Merit, Credit, Perfect, On Time and Honor 
Cards, School ‘Aids, Reports, ‘Diplomas, Ete., Free. 
All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Address, 


A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 





The Leadin: 
Founded by Dr. 
Illustrated Calendar gi 


- Tourjée. case. ‘AELTEN, 
New England Conservatory 


information f 
of Music, E 
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TEACHERS’ 


ACENCIES. 





The National Educational Bureau 





RP FSTABLISHED in 1884. Twelve years under the same manager. A wide ac- 
aS quaintance among educators in prominent positions all over the United States. 
a Special advantages. Courteous treatment. Prompt attention. Efficient service. 

Se |= ACHERS of recognized ability wanted for advanced ema in Pennsylvania 
WN and other states. Address for further particulars, . 


R. L. MYERS & CO., Proprietors, 122-124 Market St., on Pa. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK. & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of these Agencies for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 


4 Asbburton P1., | 70 Fifth a od ox Wabash Ave., | 25 King St., West, | 120% So. Spring St., 
Yo Toronto, Canada. 


ston, Mass. New Chicago, Il. 


1242 Twelfth St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. | Washington, D. é. 


420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 


Competent Teachers. Assists 


Correspondence with school ohoce and teachers is invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 





* -Youldn’t Handle the School.”’ 


This explains why some vacancies are occurring. Changes are made now for Jan. 1st. 
Available teachers ready to take good places on short notice should write to 


ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years moonete scr .ping cooethar 2 so much miserable Latin and 


Grok as might be learned otherw ise easily and iy — 


ba ea Caen, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, 


ach to teachers for a. -F $1.60. 


y in one year.” — 
, Livy, Homer's Tiiad, Gospel of St. John, and 


‘eno nabasis, e 
Clark's iy Practical "and Progressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and 
to » * other Systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 


tories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 


Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





Cash Adva nced Weekly to reliable men in the sale of the 


Officially adopted for the schools of 


International Cyclopaedia New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 


Write for Terms. Per- 
sonal Interview Desired. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York & Chicago. 





T wo Notable 
Books. 


ORJSON SWETT MARDEN. 


» 
Pushing to the Front; 


Or, Success Under Difficulties. 


—Sy— 


With twenty-four fine portraits. 12mo, $1.50 


“ A modern wonder, and should be in the hands of 
every American boy.”’—BisHop Newman, 

“It is destined to be read in nearly every home in 
the land.”—Boston Heracp. 


* 
Architects of Fate; 


Or, Steps to Success and Power. 


With 32 fine portraits of famous persons. 
T2mo, $1.50. 


** A storehouse of incentives, a treasury of precious 
sayings, a granary of seed-thoughts capable of a fine 
character harvest."—Rev. Epwarp A. Horton, 
Boston, 

“Dr. Marden’s power of pithy statement and 
pertinent illustration seems inexhaustible,”"— Presi- 
DENT WaRREN of Hoston University. 

** These two books place Dr. Marden at the head 
of helpful writers tor the young.”—Rev, C. L. 
Goook tt, Boston. 

No one can read either of Mr. Marden’s books 
without fresh resolution to make the most of himself 
and his opportunities. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, Postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,, 
BOSTON. 
New York: 11 E. SEVENTEENTH ST. 





DONT DELAY. 


sain NEW YORK 
‘EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU __ eee, 


Offers exceptional advantages to 


| teachers and employers of teachers. 


Live, energetic work has secured for 


|hundreds of teachers good paying 


positions during the last five years. 

College and Normal graduates are 
wanted wow, before the rush of school 
business for positions of all kinds. 
If you wish a better salary, or a 
change of work or location it will pay 
you to write fully about yourself. Do 
it at once. No charge whatever for 
information and all letters are private 

The following letter explains itself. 
It refers to two positions $1.,00 each 
secured for him both of which were 
occupied. 

‘*When I registered in your Bureau last winter, 
I did so with much hesitation. Your methods of 
doing business soon convinced me that you made 
the interest of every one of your teachers your 
own. To-day I have received proof that such is 
the case in the form of a notice of my election to 
an excellent position of just the kind that I espe- 
cially desired, and I shall take every opportunity 
to recommend your agency to my friends.” 


dincerely yours, 
W. C. INGALLS, New Britain, Conn. 


Do you wani a hetter postition? Doyou 
know where teachers are wanted? Itwill 
pay you to write this Bureau. 
Remember this Bureau 

Form for Stamp. ‘** RECOMMENDS.” 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction , recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unien Square, New York. 


METROPOLITAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


We need teachers and will register 200 Journal 
Readers free, 


IRVING HAZEN, aSenngee, 
28 West 23d Street, NEW 





YORK, 


TEACH ERS of recognized ability wanted 
= eg giade positions in Penn- 
Sylvania and other md for circulars, 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Robt. 
. Myers, Manager, Harrisburg, Pa. 
(th year.) 








An Agency 1s valuable in proportion to its 


’ influence. If it ag! hears 
of vacancies and that is something, but if it 
tells you about them is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 


you, that is more. Ours Recommends 
. W. BARDEEN, Syracussz, N. Y. 





chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 


3 EAst 14TH Srreer. N, Y. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 
JULY3 - - - AUGUST 13 


Thirty four courses will be offered. 
For pamphlet giving full information 
apply to the Clerk of the Committee. 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Cambridge. Mass. 
STEREOPTICON VIEWS 


For illustrating teacbing all subjects to order, 
$35.00 per 100. 
If you wish views of any subject, send to 
A. T. SEYMOUR, B.L., Chappaqua 
Institute, Chappaqua, N. Y. 


tandard 











“Richardson’s New Method” 


The new edition. Revised, enlarged, and embody- 
ing the latest ideas in teaching, including Dr. William 
Mason's celebrated system of Touch and Technics. 
The recognized standard among music teachers. 500,- 
000 of the old edition sold. American or foreign aa iD 
ing. 


“New England Conservatory 
Method” 


ma. official book of piano instruction in this famous 
hool. American or foreign finge ring. . 
pares. Each $1.50; Complete, $3.0 


“Bellaks’ Analytical Method ss 
Paper, 75 Cents; Boards, $1.00. 
“Feters’ Eclectic Piano 
Instructor ” 
Over 300,00 ' of this standard work sold, $3. 


*““Mason’s Pianoforte Technics” 
By Wm. Mason and W. 8. B. Matthews, $2.50 
“Mason and Hoadley’s System 


for Beginners” 
American or foreign fingering, $3. 





Any bock sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Descriptive Circulars on application. 


Oliver Ditson Company 


4537403 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H, Ditson & Co., N. Y., J. E. Ditsox & Ce., Phila. 
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‘Absolutely Pure- Delicious-Nutritious - 
The Breakfast Cocoa 





DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 
NO CHEMICALS. 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER &C0S. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 
ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS: 


For Vertical Writh,$ SS 
Uss JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


VERTICULAR aND VERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, 
at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. | 
THE MOST IMPORTANT TEACHERS’ BOOK OF THE YEAR. 














| 





Headache 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 


Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me. 


| says: 


“ Have found it of great benefit in 
| nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia 
jaad neuralgia ; and think it is giving 


after a formula arrived | | great satisfaction when it is thorough- 


ily tried.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
| Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


HERBART and the HERBARTIANS ”“""""""" 


By CHARLES DE GARMO, Ph.D., President of Swarthmore College. 
268 pages. $1.00. net. (Great Educators Series.) 


I2mo, 


Just at this time no subject is attracting the attention of educators so much as the Report of the 
Committee of Fifteen at the Cleveland meeting, Department of Superintendence. The subject of 
this book was also the subject ot chief interest there, and its author, Dr. DeGarmo, was a conspicuous 
leader in the discussion. The book is a careful exposition of the Herbartian Theory of Education as 
expressed by Herbart himself and developed by Ziller, Stoy, Frick, Rein, and the American school. 


Sent postpaid at the given price. Write for a complete circular of the Series. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


THE GEM SPELLING BLANK, No. 12, 
Words and Dictation. 


Specially adapted to meet the demand for VERTICAL WRITING now so much in vogue, 
double-ruled. Space for twenty words and also for dictation. #5 cents per doz. 
Correspondence solicited. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., Publishers, General School Supplies, 66 Reade St., N. Y. 


BLACKBOARD CLOTH, Send for Sample. | 
BLACKBOARDS, aii Kinds. : R, A, GALPEN, 
GENERAL SCHOOL APPARATUS. 3 East 14th St., 





36 pages, 





| SEND 
FOR 
| CATA- 





SCHOOL AND HALL FURNITURE. | ‘°°"** | NEW vorK. 
KINDERGARTEN sam gies 


Send for Catalogue. 


TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES. 


can now be selected with the certainty of | curately described. Special prices to teach- 
securing valuable books only. Our new| ers are made on nearly all. 
catalogue of all the best books and aids| closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent| volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much/|the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
ess thancost. It is the result of months of 
vatient labor. All important books are ac- 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 61 





ished on receipt of price. 
East Ninth Street. NEW YORK 


[t contains 100 | 


are kept in stock by us, and will be a eR eer" 





BEAL DE SE DE DE DE DE 





OUR NEW CATALOGUE }. 





WILL GIVE YOU FULL 
INFORMATION ABOUT THE 


Caligraph » 
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When you send for a copy, ask for 
cur new Paper Sample Book and 
Catalogue of Typewriter Supplies. 


Typewriter 





American Writing Machine Co. 


237 Broadway, New York. 
POD TO 


Oat al 





SCHOOL without ESTERBROOK’S PENS is like a steam engine without steam— 


Being American made, of standard quality, reasonable in price and meeting the exact 


wants of teachers and scholars they are indispensable. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John Street, New York. 
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THE SCHOOL ,JOURNAL 


A Weekly Journal of Cducation. 


Vol. LIT. 


For the Week Ending January 11. No. 2 


Copyright 1896, by E. L. Kellogg & Co. 





The business department of THE JoURNAL is on another page. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly, ‘‘ Edi- 
tors of SCHOOL JOURNAL.” All Jetters about subscriptions should be 
addressed to E. L, KELLoGG & Co. Do not put editorial and business 
items on the same sheet. 


Correlation of Studies. 


Abstract of a paper by Supt. W. H. Elson, of Superior, Wis., before 
the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, on ‘‘ Correlation of the Course 
of Study and the Child’s Environment.” 

“The child is born into a civilization and the school 
is to prepare him for the life in that civilization, He 
is to make the thought and purpose of the world in 
which he lives and moves his own thought and purpose, 
He is to adjust himself to its conditions and require- 
ments and in helpful co-operation with his fellows be- 
come an active agent for bettering the conditions of 
the social order. He is to be given the largest possible 
control of self and environment to the end that he may 
make the largest possible contribution to the service of 
human life. The requirements of our civilization mean 
that the school must address itself to the whole child 
and to the whole life of the child. The fundamental 
requirements of the school are thus to be the life of the 
child. The fundamental requirements of the school 
are thus to be found in the nature of the child and his 
environment. The interests and necessities of life— 
the demands of the civilization into which the child is 
born—are formulated and brought to him in the sub- 
jects of the school curriculum.” 


SELECTION OF STUDIES, 


Supt. Elson then spoke of the selection of the ne- 
cessary branches in course of study, enumerating the 
orderly succession of subjects unfolded, as: number 
(arithmetic and algebra), form (geometry), substance 
(physics and chemistry), life (natural history), the 
home of life (geography and astronomy), kinship (soci- 
ology and history), expression (language, literature 
music, and art). In the discussion‘of the significance, 
of these branches, since the world is a complex of 
forces and interrelations, their relationships, he said, 
are determined by this world order. Number stands 
at the threshold and holds the key to all knowledge, 
while all objects culminate in expression (language 
and art.)* 

“ But the logical order of subjects is met by the psy- 
chological order of the child mind,” he continued. “ His 
Spontaneous activities have led him to the full range of 
subject matter before he comes to school, and because 
he comes to school there is no occasion to change the 
order. The adaptativn of this range of material to 


* See also extract printed on page 40. 


the stages of human growth involves the great problem 
of correlation.” Mr. Elson discussed the questions as 
to the value of each subject in fitting the child for life 
in the civilization into which he is born and through 
what subjects his destiny is most fully revealed to him. 
The three great trunk lines of thought are: (1) subjects 
relating to man; (a), subjects relating to nature ; (3), 
subjects relating to man and nature in interaction, 
these three lines threading the school course. 


THE CORE, 


“The highest form of correlation is to be found in 
the unity of thought and action. Thought, purpose, 
and achievement represent the unified life.” 


ATTITUDE OF THE CHILD, 


“The essential requirement of our civilization is at- 
titude. We often allow ourselves to think that knowl- 
edge is the supreme aim, or that skill is all-important, 
but dominating both is attitude. The child’s attitude 
is dependent upon the proper correlation of thought 
and action through the play of motive. These ques- 
tions involve the sociology of the school. The child 
must be put in touch with his surroundings. This is 
possible through his desire to be helpful to others. To 
habitually render service which shall benefit his fellows 
is to establish in the child an abiding attitude of be- 
nevolence. The fundamental conditions for the de- 
velopment of the spiritual life of the child are to be 
found in the motive for helping others. The relations 
and mutual dependenci€és of industries, each contribu- 
ting to that complex thing which we call the industrial 
unit, are the things which the school must bring to the 
consciousness of the child. This will emphasize the 
dignity of all human labor and the importance of all 
industries. It will emphasize the relations which his 
life bears to the lives of the toiling millions the world 
over, and will lead him to feel that the privilege to enjoy 
the benefits of all human labor imposes the obligation 
to contribute something to the common welfare. Fail- 
ure of the schools to give due emphasis to this truth 
will yield its fruitage in a due proportion of social an- 
archist as the product of the weaknesses of the public 
school. The school occupies an important relation to 
the future of America. To contribute its full share to 
this end it must lead the child to see and to feel the 
relationships involved in the ideal civilization,” 


Discussion. 


DR. STEARNS’ ADDRESS. 

The discussion following the paper of Mr. Elson was 
open by Dr. J. W. Stearns, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. He said: 

Two or three terms have come into use pértaining to 
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distinctions of thought, of which correlation and con- 
centration are perhaps the most important ; concentra- 
tion, however has a semi-scientific aspect, so that its 
discussion cannot be wholly profitable, but correlation, 
as distinguished from concentration, may be fruitfully 
discussed. First, it implies criticism of our school pro- 
cesses ; there is too much thought of our school pro- 
cesses being each independent of the other. The 
child is engaged upon one topic at one time, another at 
another time and the school day is made up of a series 
of bits. 

I heard a little girl the other day declare indignantly 
that her teacher was not fair, because she had presumed 
in a geography recitation to ask a question in arithme- 
tic. Her complaint might be the logical outcome of a 
previous view of school work, not of a system of corre- 
lation. 

What we want is not a curiosity shop of bits of 
knowledge, but an organized body of knowledge, and 
this is correlation, which in its proper sense is the doc- 
trine of bringing vivification into our conception of 
school work. We are not concerned with the teaching 
of geography, but in the teaching of a human mind to 
make it think rightly and see relations.” 

He pointed out other defects in the present practical- 
ly uncorrelated system, such as the method of marking, 
the sum and substance of the day’s achievement being 
expressed in the pitiful, “I got 10!” Matthew Ar- 
nold’s statement was quoted as thoroughly significant : 
“We want recitations always to enable the child to 
take the topic into his mind and let his consciousness 
play about it.” This if not accomplished by correla- 
tion is infinitely aided by it. 

The “three R’s,” he said are instrumental, potent 
because of what they reveal, especially reading. The 
fallacy of the old reading classes is abundantly appar- 
ent, in which words were pronounced, inflections 
watched, and subject matter totally ignored. The 
“puzzle department” of the arithmetic is another fal- 
lacy, arising from the mistaken idea that arithmetic is 
studied for its own sake and not as an instrument to 
help in solving the problem of life. The chief value of 
a proverb depends upon the wisdom of him who uses 
it. For example, “ A bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush,’”’ and, “Nothing venture, nothing have.” 
The balance is struck in the mind of the user of the 
truisms. The whole trend of knowledge is from general 
to particular in thought. From the “Of what is this 
world made?” of Thales and Anaximander and Anaxi- 
menes, to the specializations bound to come. Botany 
and physics come from nature study when the time 
comes. 


a 
Pestalozzi’s Plan of Child Study. 


RECORDING AND DISCUSSING OBSERVATIONS. 

At Pestalozzi’s school at Yverdon, according to the 
report of 1807, the pupils were divided in such a way 
that to each of the older teachers twelve to sixteen 
boys were given for special observation and study. It 
was made the duty of the teachers to take the place of 
a fatherly private educator of these children and to 
utilize their intimate intercourse with them to learn to 
know the children according to every tendency of their 


nature. 
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Every week a few conferences of the teachers were 
held which often lasted several hours and in which the 
observations made upon individual pupils were ex- 
changed. All remarks and resolutions were entered 
in books specially designed for the purpose and upon 
this basis the reports to parents were made out. 

Pestalozzi placed much value 
upon this arrangement, as may 
be best judged his own words : 
“This makes it possible,” he 
wrote,* “for every teacher to 
live intuitively in the individ- 
uality of the child as a mother 
intuitively lives in her child. 
3 Thereby is also prevented the 
onesidedness in the treatment 
4 of children, and over-hastiness 

in the judgment of particular 


expressions and actions of theirs. The teacher is nei- 
ther blinded by an accidental happy thought of such a 
child, nor is he misled to harshness and rough treat- 
ment by a single weakness and awkwardness. He 
learns to unmistakably distinguish semblance of 
strength from true strength, and passing inclination 
from definite tendency and lasting impulse. He can 
be just, and he is just because he discerns the signifi- 
cance of every particular observation made upon him 
in the whole of his character, his gifts and capabilities 
and relates everything back to that, because there 
stands before his soul at all times that which the child 
really is. The collection of opinions and remarks 
about the child affords not only the means for an easy 
and safe comprehension of his moods and standpoint ; 
but through comparison of the states his physical and 
mental health as well as of times and circumstances, in 
which he stood still, appeared to be going backwards 
or developed—it also shows on the one hand, the pecu- 
liar influence of age and of the body upon the mind 
and vice versa, and on the other hand, the errors when 
one or the other of the teachers drew wrong conclu- 
sions. In general the knowledge the teacher derives 
from these recorded observations and conferences is of 
utmost importance and point out to him upon what to 
base his judgment and treatment of the child.” 


CHARACTER-PICTURES OF PUPILS. 


We possess also complete pupil-pictures of Pesta- 
lozzi, which are taken from a report on his institution 
for the poor at Neuhoff, of 1778, and betray the expe- 
rienced judge of men. There are thirty-seven in all, of 
which the following may be mentioned here: 

“6. Henry Vogt, of Mandach, eleven years old, three 
years in the institution ; weaves very nicely ; begins to 
write ; is attentive also in French and arithmetic; ex- 
act, careful, and orderly in everything; but his heart 
appears to me shrewd, tricky, distrustful, and dissatis- 
fied ; he is healthy. 

“16, Friedly Mynth, of Bysti; very weak ; incapa- 
ble of every kind of severe labor; full of talent for 
drawing, the nature particularly excelling ; full of ar- 
tist whims accompanied by some roguishness ; drawing 
is all the work he does ; he is here one year and a half; 
10 years old. 

“48. Marianne Mynth, his sister, 8 years old ; a hand- 





*Pestalozzi’s Report to Parents, 1807. 
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some, capable, sensitive child, but also whimsical and 
headstrong ; excellent talent for singing, but too weak 
for heavy farm work.” 

(These “pictures” may be found in Pestalozzi’s 
Trustworthy Account of Education.) 





Pestalozzi at Burgdorf and Yverdon. 


The earliest plans of studying the individualities of children and keeping 
records of all observations of this kind are probably those worked out by 
Basedow, and followed in his own school at Dessau and in the institutions 
founded and conducted by his disciples. This was spoken of in Epuca- 
TIONAL FouNnpDaTIoNs for December, 1895. In the above article Pesta- 
jozzi’s plan is described. It is translated from an excellent German pamph- 
let on Pictures of Individualities, by E, Brinkmann, By an “ individual- 
ity-picture” the author means *‘ the opservations made by the educator and 
united to a coherent and as exhaustive as possible a picture, observations 
which embrace the physical, intellectual, and moral qualities and peculiari- 
ties of the pupil, as well as the domestic conditions which influence and 
determine them.” 


“POUNDER OF THE NATIONAL SCHOOL AT BURGDORF,.” 


In Burgdorf, he undertook to teach without salary a 
preparatory class of children from five to eight years 
old. Being under rules, and not free as at Stanz, he 
was in perpetual fear of dismissal, yet he tried his 
favorite plan of placing large drawings before the eyes of 
the children, which he taught them to observe and de- 
scribe. One day, as he was making them study the 
drawing of a window, one of the children cried, “ Could 
we not learn as well from the window itself as from this 
drawing’” Pestalozzi saw at once that the child was 
right ; he put his drawings away, and this was the begin- 
ning of his famous plan of object lessons. Anything 
would do for an object lesson, even a hole in the paper 
of the class-room. For arithmetic, he had little boards 
divided into squares with dots on them, which the 
pupils had to count, add, subtract, multiply, and divide. 
They neither read nor wrote, they had neither books 
nor copy-books, they learnt nothing by heart. For 
drawing they were given slates and red chalk, and told 
to draw anything they liked. 

Some looked on the method as childish folly, but the 
pupils /earned how to learn by it. They liked to learn in 
this way because Pestalozzi had found out it was the 
right way toteach, It was just at this time that he 
needed helpers to organize and systematize his plans, 
and helpers came. The principal one was Krusi, a 
schoolmaster from Appenzell. Another assistant was 
Buss, a bookbinder’s apprentice, with a genius for music 
and singing. Some of Buss’s friends tried to prevail on 
him to have nothing to do with Pestalozzi: “ He is all 
but a madman,” they said ; “ he never quite knows what 
he wants, and has even been seen in the streets of Basle 
with his shoes tied on with straw.” (This was the case, 
for Pestalozzi, being anxious to help a poor man outside 
the town-gates, had given him his shoe-buckles because 
he had no money at hand.) Buss, however, had read 
“Leonard and Gertrude,” and guessed what the man 
was with whom he had to deal. 

The report of the commissioners on public education 
was eminently favorable, and a normal school was insti- 
tuted in the castle to which every month a dozen school- 
masters were to come for lessons. In 1803 Pestalozzi 
and his institute found refuge at Munchenbuchsee, and 
then at Yverdon. His system was now fully developed, 
and his matured views had been published in a book 
called “How Gertrude Taught her Children.” This 


was the most important of all Pestalozzi’s educational 
works, and was widely read. 
“* Manual for Mothers. 


{t was followed by the 
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‘““ EDUCATOR OF THE PEOPLE AT YVERDON,” 


At Yverdon he soon had a hundred and fifty pupils 
and forty student-teachers. The masters were not paid, 
but their wants were supplied, and if one of them 
wanted a coat or a pair of shoes, he took the money for 
t. Lessons commenced before 7 A. M., and after break- 
fast, at eight, they began again, but only lasted till ten. 
At one o'clock, dinner of soup, meat, and vegetables ; 
and lessons again from half-past one to four. The 
pupils were allowed to take their afternoon meal, con- 
sisting of cheese, fruit, or bread and butter, wherever 
they liked, in the fields, by the lake, or in the garden of 
the castle where every child has his little plot. From 
six to eight, more lessons and then supper. Pestalozzi 
often used to take the pupils singly into a corner of his 
room, and ask them in a low voice if they had not some- 
thing to tell him, some question to put to him. He 
tried to gain their confidence, to find out if they were 
happy, what pleased or what vexed them. 

The fame of Pestalozzi’s institute spread rapidly, 
Savants from Germany, France, Austria, Russia, and 
even from the United States came to visit it, and the 
king of Prussia sent seventeen pupils at the expense of 
the government to be educated there. 


LAST DAYS. 

Dissensions arose amongst the masters. Schmidt, 
Pestalozzi’s favorite master, whom he had trained from 
a boy, could not get on with Niederer. The institute 
gradually declined ; Niederer went to law with Schmidt, 
and Pestalozzi vainly implored his friends to free him 
from the tortures of their miserable squabbles. At last 
he left Yverdon with Schmidt, in March, 1852, and found 
a home with his grandson, Gottlieb, at Neuhof, the home 
of his early dreams. It is with Yverdon, however, that 
his name will always be associated ; his success is bound 
up with it, as well as his failures. Shortly before he left, 
he founded an infant school at Clendy, a village close to 
Yverdon, which was the first of its kind. At Neuhof, 
he wrote “ The Song of the Swan,” and “ The Experien- 
ces of My Life.” In the winter of 1827, he caught cold 
in the snow, and died at Brugg after a short illness at 
the age of eigaty-one. “ He seemed tobe smiling at the 
angel that came to fetch him,” and those who stood by 
his death-bed. 

PESTAI.OZZ1 STATUE. 

One of the new streets at Berlin is called Pestalozzi 
street, and there is one so named at Vienna. The 
summer of 1890 witnessed a remarkable spectacle, the 
inauguration of a statue of Pestalozzi, which was un- 
veiled in the market-place at Yverdon on July 5, 
amidst choruses of rejoicing and garlands of flowers. 
Children sang “ Gloire 4 Pestalozzi, Gloire 4 l’ami de la 
jeunesse!"’ Bells rang, speeches were made, bands 
played. The statue is by the Swiss artist, Alfred Lanz, 
and was on view at the Paris exposition. Pestalozzi is 
standing ; with one arm he encircles a little girl ; on the 
other side, a bare legged boy, holding a book, looks up 
into his benefactor’s face with confidence and affection. 
The wonderful expression of fatherly love and benevo- 
lence, which gave Pestalozzi’s rugged face a beauty 
all its own, is there ; and we seem to hear him saying, as 
he so often said to his adopted children: “And you, 
too, mean to be wise and good, do you not?” On the 
base of the statue are inscribed the words from his 
epitaph at Birr: “ Benefactor of the poor at Neuhof, 
father of the orphans at Stanz, founder of the national 
school at Burgdorf, educator of the people at Yverdon. 
Everything for others—for himself, nothing !”” On the 
other side, are his own immortal words: “I lived like 
a beggar to teach beggars to live like men.” 
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Educational Meetings. 


Wisconsin Teachers Out in Force. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—962 teachers and school officers enrolled 
as members of the State association at the meeting held here 
Dec. 26- 28. President W. J. Brier, of River Falls, was as much 
surprised at this great showing as anybody; even the most en- 
thusiastic forecasters had not ventured to go above the 800 mark. 
It was in every respect a — meeting with plenty of sur- 
prises and excitement to keep up the interest from beginning to 
end. The election of officers which usually passes off quietly 
was enlivened by rival booms for the presidency. Thirty old 
county superintendents had gotten together to run Supt. G. G 
Williams, of Superior, for the office. Mr. Williams is one of the 
most popular men in the association and none expected that he 
could fail to carry the majority of voters. But, somehow, the 
idea of a “common school teachers’ candidate” was started 
and it rapidly grew in strength, as a teacher of the common 
schools had never held the presidency. The electioneering was 
sharp and lively and the outcome of it all was that Prin. Arthur 
Burch, of the 16th district school No. 2, of Mil aukee was chosen 
president receiving 246 votes against 173 cast for County Supt. 
Williams. Mr, Burch isa graduate of the Oshkosh normal. Supt. 
Williams was elected secretary, and Mrs. H. L. Bradford,of Stevens 
Point, treasurer, 


Correlation of Studies, 


The piece de resistance was the paper presented by Supt, W. 
H. Elson, of Superior. It was a pedagogical master-work. It 
is to be regretted that it was not printed in full and distributed in 
advance of the meeting. Its value would have impressed the 
management and a whole session might then have been devoted 
to its discussion. As it was, the discussions had to be closed 
when the general interest had reached its height in order to carry 
out the printed program. It is to be hoped that the paper will 
be printed in full.* Supt. Elson said in part: 


‘* The objective world should go into the course of study, as comprising 
the whole field of human learning. All subjects culminate in expression, 
language, and art, but these have value only as they rest on antecedent 
subjects and thought, Within the limits of the child-mind's power and 
interests the school is to give him the whole round of human learning. 

‘* All subjects have value in the measure of universal truth which they 
bear and in the measure in which they minister to the growing life of the 
child at its different stages of development. 

‘* But the center to which all subjects appeal is the child, Close concen- 
tration in the elementary school is impossible and undesirable. The child 
is not intellect alone ; he is an active doer under the controling influence of 
motive, and it is the business of the school to carry all things to their legit- 
imate issue in attitude or achievement. The joy of achievement is the 
natural stimulus. The proper recognition of che motor sense will give the 
child a consciousness of self-mastery and a power to achieve by doing. 
Hand work and manual training for education rather than for industrial 
purposes should constitute a part of every school, The child must be put 
in touch with his surroundings and the school must do this.”’ 


DISCUSSION, 


Supt. Elson’s paper was highly commended by Dr. J. W. 
Stearns, of the State university, who spoke strongly in favor of a 
rational correlation of studies in child education. He related an 
anecdote of a little girl’s indignation at what she considered 
“unfairness” on the part of the teacher who had presumed in a 
geography lesson to ask a question in arithmetic. This little 
story was commented upon in all the rest of the discussions.t 


OPPOSED TO THE “ SCATTERING OF IDEAS,” 


Prof. C. P. Cary, of the Milwaukee normal school, said : 


‘* There are amusing features in this correlation waking up from its Rip 
Van Winkle sleep, and we are learning that knowledge, like Shelley’s cloud, 
moves all together. Plato, Socrates, Hegel, and Kant, preach that there 
is a fundamental principle. A man of mathematical proclivities makes 
Gettysburg a subject for additions and substractions and calculations as to 
the ratio borne by the number killed there to those who had died in this 
country previous to the Civil war; the Alps may be viewed geologically, 
economically, historically or as Napoleon viewed them.” 


After deduction and comment Prof. Cary asserted that in his 
opinion the little girl was right in objecting to the arithmetic 
question and the teacher was wrong. 


The teacher was not correlating but scattering the child’s wits, For in- 
stance, a teacher once addressed a third-grade class for fifteen minutes, 
starting with punctuation marks and winding up with the solar system. 
That was not correlation, it was a scattering of the pupils’ wits. The 
child has always important correlations within itself and the teacher is 
simply to take up and connect these correlations with civilization. 





* THE JOURNAL in the present number, page 37, agen the greater part of 
this interesting paper. ‘The section here quoted by our correspondent is 
omitted to avoid repetition. 


An abstract of Dr. Stearn’s discussion is printed on page 37. 


THE “‘ NO HODGE-PODGE” ARGUMENT. 


Prof. S. Y. Gillan, of Milwaukee, said he had entire sympathy 
with the little girl, for the teacher in his opinion failed to keep 
her part of the moral contract into which she entered when she 
announced that geography would be recited the next day ata 
certain hour and arithmetic at another. 


‘* Much common sense,” he continued, “ is crystallized in common usage, 
and if the present system is all wrong I would like to hear a proposition of 
some sort as to the proper course to pursue. In the hands of most teach- 
ers the correlation would develop into a hodge-podge with no excuse on 
earth or justification in heaven. In the tool learning stage this ‘ mechan- 
ical reading class’ gives the pupil mastery ; broad methods are for adults 
and for the university, not for children. Systems of marking are whole- 
some ways of balancing. I have noticed that many men have come 
through a course of this same sort of training who have become scholarly 
enough to turn around and denounce the whole fabric of present educa- 
tional systems as wrong.” 


CORRELATION A SOUND PRINCIPLE, 


Mr. E. W. Krackowizer, ex-superintendent of ; schools at 
Marinette, followed, heartily supporting Dr. Stearns in his view 
of the little girl’s statement and in his other comment. He said : 


“I hold that if the teacher made a compact to teach geography and 
nothing but geography, he made an unholy compact which he ought to 
have known it would be impossible for him to keep.” 


After further remarks sustaining this view, he touched upon 
the reference made to correlation as fit for adults and the univer- 
sity, and said: 


‘* The man who insists upon the aloofness of the university has no busi- 
ness to insist that those who are not to go there should be ground down to 
the mechanical processes of the three R’s.” 


Better Training of Teachers. 


Another strong paper was that of Dr. Daniel Fulcomer, pro- 
fessor of psychology and pedagogy in the Milwaukee normal 
school, on “ ‘Ihe Ideal in Professional Training.” Professor Ful- 
comer is a new man in the state, having on last fall left a lecture- 
ship in sociology in the University of Chicago. He has been en- 
gaged in teaching since 1884, is the author of several works, 
mainly treating of sociological problems, and has been engaged 
in editorial work. His paper was well received and won him many 
new friends. He said among other good things : 


‘* At the National Educational Association in 1891 my cla‘m that the nor- 
mal school should be purely professional was opposed At the Interna- 
tional congress of 1893 it was indorsed. The normal school should be pro- 
fessional for the same reason as the medical or law school. The New York 
Teachers college and all the normal schools of Ontarioaresuch. As a re- 
sult in Ontario too per cent. of the teachers have a normal training against 
10 per cent. in the United States. 

‘** Professional training is that portion of the training necessary to the 
teacher which does not form a part of a general education. The specialist, 
however, in every line needs also a high school or college education. The 
professional studies on the science side are knowledge of material (child 
study), knowledge of methods ‘educational history, national systems), and 
knowledge of relations (pnilosophy of education). On the art side they are 
determinations of ends (philosophy of pedagogy), and determination of 
methods (didactics). 

‘« The most important preliminary studies of the college course to the 
teacher are psychology,physiology, sociology, ethics, logic, and at least one 
modern language to be used as a tool. I advise my normal students to go 
to the university. Were I inthe university | would advise some to go to 
the normal school, as the ideal teacher should have both courses. 

** Wisconsin should copy the Massachusetts law, which allows normal 
schools to refuse all except high school graduates. She should also offer 
what other institutions are doing,a strong post-graduate department in some 
one of her normal schools which will attract the college and university men 
so much needed in the higher grades of educational work.” 


President’s Address. 


THE VENEZUELAN QUESTION, 


In the course of his annual address President Brier took occa- 
sion to refer to the Venezuela matter and he called the declara- 
tion of the government an act of “ bellicose politicians who would 
have the two great English speaking nations go to war on ac- 
count of a garden patch in South America.” 


THE SCHOOL MADE FOR THE CHILD. 


Among other striking utterances in the president’s address 
were the following : 


‘* We are going to hair-splitting extremes, in our method of grading 
pupils and as teachers we are simply giving pupils a dose prepared by edu- 
cators, higher in authority. The man who says that the school is made for 
the childis promptly called a dreamer,” 

‘Ts it right to have the same examination for all grades of teachers? I 
would enter a plea, not for more kinds of examination, but fora more 
rational adjustment of them.” 
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Mr. Brier pointed out several signs of educational progress in 
the state. He referred to the establishment, after years of agita- 
tion, of a school for feeble-minded children; to the proof of ad- 
vancement by the law requiring examination of county superin- 
tendents, in the provisions for manual training, in arranging for a 
more liberal library fund, etc. 


State University Arraigned,* 


The management of the state university at Madison was 
rapped rather severely. President Brier in his annual address 
said it was time to call a halt in the predominance of the state 
university. From statistics collected through the codperation 
of principals of high schools, he showed that the university influ- 
ence upon high schools was for the benefit of less than 4 per 
cent. of the high school pupils of the state, and decidedly disad- 
vantageous to 96 or 97 per cent. of high school pupils who go no 
farther than the high school. He appealed to the association in 
behalf of the 96 percent of high school pupils who were neglected; 
he said, in a high school course that was shaped to help on a 
favored few, a course that made every high school on the ac- 
credited list of the university not a free and independent school, 
as it should be, but a feeder for the st-te university. 

Though the president approached his arraignment of the uni- 
versity regents very gradually, the audience was apparently taken 
unawares and the applause that greeted him at the close of his 
strong plea for the “96 per cent.” showed that he had given utter- 
ance to feelings shared by many in the association. 

The high school section also was treated toa liv: ly attack upon 
the alleged “aristocracy and extravagance ” of the state university. 
Prin. F. C. Howard, of the high school at Waupun, took up the 

















CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS, 
President of the University of Wisconsin. 


cudgel. He said that tuition and incidental fees and overesti- 
mated laboratory charges should be abolished to make it easier 
for the poor boy to extend his education. He offered a resolution 
to that effect. But in the discussion which followed it was shown 
that the fees were as low as they could well be made and the re- 
solution was voted down by a large majority. 

The committee on President Brier’s address and the recom- 
mendations therein contained submitted a report in which the 
charges relating to the high schools and higher education 
were held of sufficient importance to be referred to a special 
committee, which is to report at the next annual meeting whether 
high schools should be brought nearer to the people, and not 
to constitute a mere preparatory school for higher institutions. In 
accordance with the committee’s recommendation, the chair ap- 
pointed the following to constitute that special committee : Pres. 
G. S. Albee, of the Oshkosh normal school, chairman ; Prof. J. C. 
Freeman, of University of Wisconsin ; Supt. H A. Simonds, of 
Stevens Point; Prin. A. J. Volland, of the Racine high school ; 
Supt. H. F, Fehlandt, of Ozaukee county. 

COUNTRY SCHOOLS NEGLECTED. 

A forcible impromptu address by Mr. L. E. Gettle, of Madison, 
librarian in the office of State Supt Emery, brought out another 
sensation. In a delightfully candid and fearless manner the 
speaker denounced some of the injustices of the present system 


and made a stirring and vigorous plea for the country schools, 
He said : 





*An abstract of the address of Pres. C. K. Adams will be published 
later on, 
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‘* If the normal school and university lobbies which have spent so much 
time working with the legislature for their own interests would turn in and 
work for just one winter for the common schools they would be recognized 
as they should be. 

“* More money should be spent on the common schools, even if it is neces- 


sary to pare down the expenses of the state university and the normal 
schools.” 


Mr. Gettle was cheered. But later on when he tried to have a 
resolution passed expressing the sense of the meeting to be that 
the appropriation for the state university and normal schools be 
reduced and whatever was saved in this way be applied to the 
rural schools, he was voted down with almost startling alacrity. 
He had been cheered because he stood up for the rural schools, 
not because he sat down upon the higher institutions. 


State Superintendent’s Address. 
STANDARD OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS, 


State Supt. J. Q. Emery gave a paper on “ Some Features of 
Recent School Legislation.” He pointed out that for the first 
time in the history of the association all the recommendations as 
to school legislation were embraced into laws by the legislature 
last winter. He said that Wisconsin was among the pioneer 
states in establishing an educational qualification as a basis of 
eligibility to the county superintendency, only two or three other 
states having suchalaw. He said that the friends of this measure 
believed that it was a long step forward in the educational pro- 
gress of the state. To make this law operative to its full extent, 
he said, codperation in the wise, just, and efficient administration 
of the law should be given to all the members of both these 
bodies. 


RESULTS OF MANUAL TRAINING, 


Regarding the manual training law passed by the legislature, 
Supt. Emery said: 


“It is earnestly hoped that this new educational experiment in this state 
will be hospitably received. Already we have an object lesson within our 
state, a manual training school second to none in the country in its equip- 
ment, conception of the true scope of manual training, and the quality of 
the work done, It is to be constantly borne in mind that manual training 
is a form of education, a method by which the senses of sight, hearing, 
touch, the muscular energy are called into activity to cultivate precision of 
perception and correlation and co-ordination of processes of reasoning and 
reflection, which result in variety and accuracy of judgment ; that the pro- 
duct of these processes is higher, broader mental culture, as well as mechani- 
cal skill ; that the latter should be the sign of the former, and that only 
such as discern this significance in manual training should be entrusted 
with the management of such departments. The only product we should 
desire from these schools is intelligent men,” 


COMMENDS THE LIBRARY LAW, 


Regarding the change in the township library law made by the 
last legislature (a law which requires 10 cents to be applied to 
school district libraries, for each person of school age) Supt. Em- 
ery said that the law was now in practical operation in 994 towns 
of the state, and in more than half the counties. He stated that 
this was the most far reaching and useful educational measure 
passed by the legislature. He predicted that it would make the 
cunnection between the homes and the schools more sympathetic 
and permanent, giving to every child of the masses the means of 
a liberal culture. 


Other Addresses. 


EVOLUTIONARY PRINCIPLES APPLIED TO CHILD STUDY, 


President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark university, was on hand to 
present “‘ The Methods and Some Practical Results of the Stud 
of Children.” He compared the process of education in the indi- 
vidual child to the development of the human embryo. There 
were in the human body remains of the animal stages of exist- 
ence and the human mind in its infancy showed similar remains. 
The clinging power of infants, he said, was a relic of the days 
when the offspring of the developing human animal had to clin 
to their parents for protection and the child’s fear of fur and teet 
was a mental relic of the days when fur and teeth were to be 
dreaded. He said that the study of children was a new philoso- 
phy of education more effective than ever before. He warned 
his hearers against training of the finer muscles of the child. 
Many repetitions of monotonous movements, he said, are bad, 
as be ng likely to produce neurosis. 


THE PUBLIC KINDERGARTENS, 


Another speaker specially invited to address the convention was 
Miss Mary C. McCulloch, supervisor of public kindergartens in 
St. Louis, Mo. It was Senator Stout, of Menomonee, the well- 
known patron and advocate of manual training and kindergarten 
work, at whose request Miss McCulloch came to Milwaukee. She 
argued that the state had a responsibility to the child of four and 
urged the adoption of the kindergarten system, the natural tran- 
sition from the home to the school, as the first step of the course 
of public education. 
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‘* If the kindergarten is the best means for educating the younger chil- 
dren,” she said, ‘‘then the state should establish kindergartens, for the 
best is none too good for the children of the citizens. We must gain the 
co-operation of the mothers and fathers. They must be led to see that the 
preliminary work of the kindergarten is of permanent value to the child, in 
preparing him for the primary schools. It is a significant fact that the pri- 
mary teachers are strongly in favor of kindergartens: We must also gain 
phe co-operation of the legislators,” 


STATE SUPERVISION OF KINDERGARTNERS, 


State Inspector of High Schools W. H. Chandler, introduced 
the following resolutions, which were adopted. They are impor- 
tant because they foreshadow legislation for state supervision of 
kindergartens : 


Resolved, That the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association hereby reaffirm oft- 
repeated direct and indirect assurances of appreciation of the system of 
kindergarten training inaugurated and prosecuted by the self-denial and 
persistence ot disinterested, intelligent, and public-spirited advocates of a 
rational child nature. 

Resolved, That the standing committee on legislation of this association 
be and hereby is instructed to formulate an amendment to the school code 
of the state, which shall legalize the organization and maintenance of kin- 
dergarten departments in all public schools of the state, cause the same to 
be introduced at the next session of the legislature, and earnestly prose- 
ute the favorable consideration of the same. 


HELP THE INDIAN! 


Dr. W. N. Hailmann, superintendent of Indian schools, deliv- 
ered an address on “‘ The Duties of the State with Reference to 
Indian Education,” in which he said: 

**No other state in the Union is so well able as Wisconsin to solve the 
Indian problem in a humane way. Wisconsin has 9,000 Indians of which 
half speak the English language and probably 4,000 write and read it. In 
1853 there were 100 Indian couples married according to civilized fashion. 
In that year 85 per cent. lived by civilized pursuits, 10 per cent. subsisted 
by gathering roots,andonly 5 per cent, lived on government rations. These 
are proofs that the Indians may make good citizens. There is no reason 
why the United States should stand between the Americans and civiliza- 
tion in your state. Those who have known the Indian best have grown to 
respect his moral worth and other sterling qualities.” 


FOR CO-OPERATION OF HOME AND SCHOOL, 


Mrs, O. W. Robertson, of Milwaukee, spoke on “ The Woman’s 
School Alliance,” which has become an important educational 
factor in this city. ‘ We stand,” she said, “‘ for the betterment 
of public schools and what more natural or influential supple- 
mentary force can be exerted for the schools than that of moth- 
ers?” Mrs. Robertson referred eloquently to the work accom- 
plished by the alliance in developing the natural correlation be- 
tween the home and the school, and in liberating the ideal hu 
man being that lies concealed in every child. Her remarks were 
heartily applauded. 


City Superintendents’ Section. 
PRACTICAL SCHOOL HYGIENE, 


Dr. J. A. Bach read a paper in which he said that architects 
and others still fail to pay proper attention to the lighting of 
school-houses, and much improvement is yet needed for the pro- 
tection of the health of the eyes. Light in rooms, he said, is 
either, direct, reflected, or diffused, the last named being prefera- 
ble. He then discussed the quality, quantity, and direction, fixing 
as normal the ability of children to read diamond print at a dis- 
tance of twelve inches. For the diffusion of light he preferred 
the neutral gray; he objected to projections on school-houses, 
which, he said, interfere with the flow of light. Light from above 
(skylight) is preferable to all, and electric light, coming from an 
unseen source, should be reflected. Healso called attention tothe 
faults of school desks, their equal size in class-rooms ; he also said 
that the seats should be nearer the desks, and pupils if they must 
rise, should stand outside of the desk. The feet should rest on 
the floor, and the desks should have different elevation for reading 
and for writing. 


OTHER PAPERS. 


Papers were also read by Superintendent R. H. Halsey, of 
Oshkosh, on “ The Training of Teachers Already Employed in 
the Schools” and by Superintendent R. L. Barton, of Chippewa 
Falls, on ‘“‘ What Can be Accomplished by the Visits of the Su- 
perintendent.” 


Intermediate and Grammar School Section. 
WRITING DISCUSSED, 


Mr. R. C. Spencer outlined the history of penmanship. 


The British parliament took the initiative by offering £50,000 for the 
production of a system of penmanship adequate to the wants of the times. 
In this country the high standard of penmanship was reached through the 
efforts of P. R. Spencer, the author of the Spencerian system of penman- 
ship, who developed a system quite elaborate and ornate, beginning at his 
early youth to improve and beautify the form of letters. He gave prefer- 
ence to the slant style of writing on account of its greater rapidity, the de- 
mand for it arising from the increase of manufactories and commercial ac- 
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ctivities. Some of his pupils also cultivated vertical writing, which has 
om e into vogue since attention is paid to school hygiene. As to the prac- 
ticability of vertical writing Mr. Spencer holds that the objections to slant 
writing are due mostly to inefficient instruction. The position ofthe writer 
is not materially different from that of the vertical writer and he cited the 
conclusions of the French minister of public instruction that children, 
when taught vertical writing in school, will adopt the slant style after 
wards. Instruction in penmanship is still very inefficient in the school and 
therein lies the greatest fault. The Spencerian style is fitted to any style 
slant, vertical, and slanting tothe left, all combining beauty and symmetry. 


VERTICAL SCRIPT ADVOCATED 


Principal F, C. Lau advocated the vertical style as the most 
practical ; children make the best progress and escape the results 
of the body being cramped up during the hours of penmanship. 
He also held that it saves space and time and is much more legible 
compared with the slant letters. 


OTHER PAPERS, 


Papers were also read by Principal M. A. Busservitz, of Osh- 
kosh, on “ Geography in Grammar Grades” and by Principal 
John P. Bird, of La Crosse, and Principal W. J. Desmond, of 
this city, on “ Truancy.” 


School Board Section. 


The annual convention of the school boards of the state was 
called to order by President W. G. Bruce, editor of the School 
Board Journal, He said that when the first state convention 
was organized last year at Madison, all had serious doubts as to 
the successful outcome of the movement, but that the results had 
been more beneficial than even the most confident had anticipa- 
ted. 

“The movement, he said, has led to the building of better schoolhouses 
the employment of better teachers and the use of better school parapher- 
nalia, Not only have other states imitated our example, but a national 
board of school officers has been organized as a result of the example set 
by us at Madison one year ago.” 


GOVERNOR UPHAM'S ADDRESS, 


Gov. W. H. Upham contrasted the teacher of to-day with the 
teacher of the past. 

‘¢ ‘Teachers now are instructed how to teach,’ he said, which was not the 
case thirty years ago. They then depended solely upon. their own exper- 
1enre. Hestated that the newspapers had a good deal to say about him 
and made frequent comment on his life and career, comment that was fav- 
orable and much that was unfavorable. ‘ But of all the charges that have 
been made against me,’ he said, ‘1 have never yet been accused in public 
print of having been a pedagogue.’ He had, however, in his early life, 
taught a country school near Niles, in Michigan. If in order to teach a 
school successfully it was necessary to become thoroughly acquainted with 
the parents, he had well qualified himself in that particular, for he boarded 
around with the pupils. When he received $65 for his four months’ teach- 
ing, he never before and never since had felt that he had so much money as 
he did then. 

‘*The taxpayers of the state, he thought, had always been very generous 
toward the schools and willingly paid ail taxes levied fcr educational pur- 
poses. They considered that there was no better advertisement for the 
state than its efficient public school system. The floating population that 
goes from state to state always seek localities that offer excellent educa- 
tional facilities.” 


THE NEW YORK PLAN ENDORSED. 


President T. W. Golden, of the Janesville board of education, 
advocated a change in the present laws so that the state super- 
intendent of instruction should issue all teachers’ certificates. He 
spoke in favor of three grades of certificates; the first grade to 
be good for five years and requiring two years’ experience ; the 
second good for two years and requiring two years’ experience, 
and the third good for one year and requiring six months’ expe- 
rience in teaching. A further provision as by him proposed was 
that a third grade certificate should be issued only once to a 
teacher. 

This was the best proposition laid before the section, bu: no de- 
cisive action was taken with reference to it, though the section 
favored uniform teachers’ certifivates. Mr. Golden should not let 
this matter rest, but bring it before the general association. The 
plan has worked well in New York and would be a boon for Wis- 
consin. 


EXPERTS NOT TO SELECT TEXT-BOOKS. 


The most amusing paper was that by School Commissioner H. 
H. Zahn, of Milwaukee, on “ The Selection of Text Books—Shall 
it be Done by the Board or the Teachers ?” He took the ludicrous 
position that it ought to be done by the board, arguing that while 
the teachers may be best qualified to pass upon the merits of 
school books, it would not be wise to leave the selection of text- 
books to them because economical questions enter into the mat- 
ter of far more importance than the text-book itself, which, in his 
opinion, is of secondary importance in the hands of a practical 
teacher. Incase the teachers made the selection changes would 
occur too often. 

Some of the members smiled when the paper was read, but a 
few appeared to agree with it. 
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OBLIGATIONS OF BOARDS, 


President Thomas M. Blackstock, of the school board of She- 
boygan, read a paper on “ The School Board—Its Obligations to 
the Pupil, the Teacher and the School.” He pointed out that 
school children are being cheated through the medium of inad- 
equate and unhealthy quarters. 


OFFICERS FOR 1896. 
The following officers were elected ; 


William Meyst, of Milwaukee, president ; T. W. Goldin, of Janesville, 
first vice president; P. H. Perkins, of Superior, second vice--presideut ; J. 
M. True, of Baraboo, secretary; William G. Bruce, of Milwaukee, A. 


Givens, of Fond du Lac, and W. A. Jones, of Mineral Point, executive 
committee, 


The executive committee was made a committee on laws and 
legislation and instructed to act with a similar committee to be 
appointed by the State Teachers’ Association. 





Resolutions Adopted. 


LINCOLN DAY. 


A delegation from the E. B. Wolcott Post, G, A. R., appeared 
before the meeting, asking that special services be held in all 
public and private schools on Fridays before Washington's birth- 
day, Lincoln’s birthday, and Memorial day. It was voted to ob- 
serve those special days and to request the state superintendent 
to prepare and furnish to schools a list of appropriate exercises 
and recitations, 


N, E. A. WANTED AT MILWAUKEE, 


A resolution was adopted for the purpose of securing the con- 
vention of the National Educational Association for Milwaukee in 
1897. Pres. L. D. Harvey was elected the delegate and Mr. Des- 
mond, Arthur Burch and State Superintendeut Emery a commit- 
tee to attend the Buffalo meeting of the N. E. A., and work for 
Milwaukee. 

Mr. Desmond said that the invitation of the State Teachers’ 
association would have to be supplemented by invitatians from 
Gov. Upham and the mayor and common council of Milwaukee. 
The convention would bring between 30,000 and 40,000 visitors 
to Milwaukee, according to Mr. Desmond. 


HONORARY MEMBERS, 


The following persons were enrolled as honorary members : 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Dr. W. N, Hailmann, Miss Mary C. McCulloch, 
Miss Bertha Payne, of the Froebel association, Chicago, and Miss Julia E. 
Langworthy, of Chicago. 


¥* 
The Maine Pedagogical Society. 


The sixteenth annual session of the Maine Pedagogical Society 
was held at Bangor, Dec. 26, 27, and 28. 


MORAL OBLIGATION OF THE SCHOOLS, 


Rev. J. M. Frost, of Bangor, spoke on “ The Public School 
from the Standpoint of the Parent.” From the replies of many 
parents he gathered that the movement toward private schools 
was due to the ranking system and the necessity for overcrowd- 
ing classes in the public schools, All agreed that the moral 
tone of the public and private schools were about alike. He 
thought we were making too much of a sacrifice to the machin- 
ery of our system, 

‘*There is too great energy expended in our public schools for the 
amount of ability which results. Ability, not knowledge, is progress. We 
all appreciate ability more than knowledge. Some children will always be 
efficient and capable in spite of everything, but we look with alarm on the 
ever increasing numbers of educated dunces which our schools are turning 
out, unfitted for practical life, the victims of forced, unnatural growth. 

‘* We want men and women with the ability to work as well as think. 
Four hours a day should cover the time which is spent in obtaining know- 
ledge for knowledge’s sake, the remainder of the school hours being spent 
in study of some practical art which shall make the pupils independent 
when they leave school. If we had manual training in our schools pupils 
could not afford to drop out after four or five years’ instruction.” 


In the discussion which followed, Prof. Jordan, of Orono, said 
that the school should fit the child for life, and intellectuality 
without a sense of moral obligation runs riot. The example of 
the teacher means more than anything else to the child. 


CHARACTER OF AMERICAN EDUCATION, 


Mr. George H. Martin, of the Massachusetts State board of 
education, spoke on “ American Education—A Character Sketch.” 
He illustrated by the life of Garfield the breadth of scope and 
possibilities of American education. The conquest of the con- 
tinent and fitting of physical and the development of industrial 
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forces has been an educative force of tremendous power, which 
has afforded a stimulus to the American intellect. Nowhere, 
perhaps in the history of man has there been such an educative 
force aside from educational influences. 

Considering the formal means of education in schools and col- 
leges, he said : 


‘ — has been its first distinguishing feature, |_ might almost say 
uidity. 

‘*Education in America has always been ready to change its forms and 
methods to suit the changing needs of the people. The trained sociologist, 
if such a thing exists, could reconstruct from pictures of its school life a 
history of the American people, 

‘**In closing, I wish to call attention to two things: Is American educa- 
tion to-day adapted to do for American people what it has done in the 
past? We have yet to learn what modern influences can do in the educa- 
tional line for our people. All that side is before us. 

‘* Second, Are our schools and colleges fitting boys and girls for the 
modern social life? I believe these are problems for the twentieth century 
to solve, as difficult as any that have gone before. The past makes one 
very optimistic and I believe that what the American people have done 
they can do again.” 


DRAWING AN AID IN INSTRUCTION, 


Miss Amy R. Whittier, teacher of drawing in the Bangor 
public schools, read a paper on “ Drawing as an Aid to the 
Teacher,” which she illustrated by blackboard drawings. Draw- 
ing, she thought the greatest possible aid in teaching numbers, 
geography, history, and botany, if the teacher will draw herself. 
It does not matter how crude the sketch, the child’s imagination 
will supply any deficiency. Often a very simple drawing will 
make the teacher’s meaning much clearer than any amount of 
word pictures. 

Miss Whittier’s paper was followed by others, on “ Drawing 
as an Aid to the Teacher of Geography,” by Miss Viola M. 
White, of Gorham; “ As an Aid to the Teacher of Language,” 
by Miss Julia A. Swift, of Farmington; and “ As an Aid to the 
Teacher of Science,” by Miss Nellie Harvey, of Castine. 


DEVELOPING LITERARY TASTE, 


Miss Adelaide B. Finch, principal of the Lewiston training 
school, read a paper on “ First Steps in Literature :” 


‘“‘ The greatest work for education to accomplish is to imbue children 
with a high sense of home and love of truth, 

** One of the best ways of doing this, I believe, is developing early the 
love of good literature. Do not mar the beauty of a poem or bit of fine 
prose by too close study of the words. Lead them to discover the story 
and to see the pictures in it for themselves. I have found also that memor- 
izing is very valuable. Perhaps the children do not appreciate now the full 
beauty and truth of what they learn, but that will come to them later on. 
Many a gem learned when the heart was young comes back to the middle- 
aged man, rousing him to renewed courage and nobler purpose, 

Story telling is of great value in the lower grades. Tell the children the 
old myths and fairy tales which have been handed down through so many 
generations. They stimulate thechildren’s imagination and | believe them 
to be an important factor in character development. And before you bring 
the story to the children, read ittill you understand and love it and feel it 
yourself ; then tell it to the children in your own words, that there may be 
no barrier between your heart and theirs, Of course I do not advise using 
these to the exclusion of plain truths plainly told, but I believe them to be 
a most valuable supplement. 

Until recently the work of developing a taste for good literature was left 
entirely to the upper grades. I am very glad that this is no longertrue.” 


The paper was discussed by State Supt. Stetson; Prin F. W. 
Johnson, of the Coburn Classical institute; Prin. Prescott Keyes, 
of Bar Harbor, and Mr, Cothell, of the Gorham normal school. 


PREPARING FOR CITIZENSHIP, 


Prin N. H. Dresser, of Ellsworth, spoke on the “ Study of Civics 
in the Common Schools :” 


‘The duty of teaching the principles of good citizenship falls on the 
teacher. In order to perform this duty they should insist upon a course of 
study in the schools which will effect the most good. 

‘A government of the people, for the people and by the people calls for 
a thorough education of every citizen in three things, viz: his rights, his 
duties, and the spirit with which he should insist upon one, and discharge 
the other. Begin this instruction at an early age, that it may grow with 
the pupils growth and strengthen with his strength. : 

‘‘Teach him that it is his duty to vote, and this duty implies that he 
shall vote for good men and good measures ; that every vote for a bad man 
or a bad measure is an attack on the rights of all good citizens, anda mark 
of disrespect to the country which protects him ; and that if he fails to vote 
he offers a deliberate insult to all that he should hold near and dear to 
him,” 

In the discussion Prof. A. E. Rogers, of the Maine state col- 
lege, said that the future of our republic ~~ upon the patri- 
otism of our people and patriotism should taught in the pub- 
lic schools. 

Mr. L. M. Sanborn, of Gardner, thought our standing as a na- 
tion surprising, considering how little attention is paid to civics 
in the public schools, Prin. Smith, of Oldtown, thought that the 
reform movement of the present shows that something is wrong. 
We need an enforcement of existing laws rather than new ones. 


CULTIVATE STUDY OF GREEK, 


Prin. Geo, C. Purington, of the Farmington normal school, read 
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a paper on “Is there an Equivalent Substitute for Greek as a 
Preparation for College?” After a résumé of the intellectual at- 
tainments of the Greeks, he closed by saying : 


“The very fiber of a nation is in its literature; it does not -live in its 
splendid ruins or its beautiful objects of art which we have rescued, but in 
the unparalleled examples of intellectual force which have been handed 
down to us in their literature. 

‘If intellectual training is the aim of our college courses, I think we 
may claim that there is nothing else which can take the place of Greek as 
a preparation for higher study,” 


Prof. F. E. Woodruff, of Bowdoin college, Prof. C. B. Stetson, 
of Colby university, Principal O. H. Drake, of Pittsfield, Prof. 
Harvey, of Orono, Prof. Johnson, of Coburn Classical institute, 
and Mr. H. K. White, of Bangor, discussed the paper. 


PROPOSING SUBSTITUTES FOR GREEK. 


Professor Woodruff, after referring to the large number of 
students who drop Greek at the end of the Freshman year, said : 


‘ The real live question is this : ‘Is there an equivalent substitute for the 
modicum of Greek which is now required?’ Or, asI should prefer to 
phrase it, ‘ Is it wise to substitute other branches for the little Greek which 
will float a boy into college ?’ To avoid misunderstanding I ought to say 
that 1 have so thought of making it easier for boys to get into college, In 
speaking of substitutes for Greek I should be willing to accept only such 
as make the same strenuous demands upon the student’s time and efforts as 
the Greek at present required, and that to my mind is the only practical 
gauge of equivalence between Greek and any proposed substitute. 

“T am convinced that French and German may be substituted for Greek 
without subverting the idea of a liberal education, The person who has 
done thorough work with either French or German has one of the essential 
elements of a liberal education.” 

‘*The same claim can be made just as emphatically for such natural sci- 
ence as physics and chemistry. Now this training is not exactly the same 
as that furnished by the study of Greek, but it does draw out and strengthen 
the mental faculties, it does initiate and promote that liberalizing process, 
which is essential to the idea of a college, and should, therefore. be recog- 
nized as a legitimate means of liberal education. 


“MAINE'S NEED OF A STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION” 
was the subject of a talk by Mrs, H. B. C. Beedy, of Farmington : 


“ A state board of education, with one member from each of its thirteen 
counties, was established in 1846, and was discontinued in 1855. At pres- 
ent public opinion is in favor of a more completeiy organized system of ed- 
ucation. A state board of education made up of the right material will 
best meet Maine’s educational needs. She then outlined an ideal board, 
composed of men and women blessed by nature with grace and grit, of lib- 
eral education and wide experience. hey should be like Horace Mann, 
willing, if need be, to sweep out the humblest school-room in the land, in 
their love for the work.” 


ra 
Kansas State Teachers’ Association. 


TOPEKA.—The thirty-third annual session of the Kansas State 
Teachers’ Association was held here December 26, 27. 

In his address of welcome Hon. W. C. Edwards, secretary of 
State, said, “the perpetuity of our government depends largely 
upon voluntary obedience to law. The love of obedience to and 
maintenance of governmental law must commence in the home 
and be most carefully nurtured in the school. 


MORAL TRAINING, 


_ Supt. John Dietrich, of Emporia, spoke on “ Moral Training 
in the Public Schools,” 


** All ethical progress is a growth. To reach a given degree of develop- 
ment in the scale of ethics one must pass through every intermediate stage. 
In this instance as in all other instances of growth where permanency and 
strength are required, the process is slow. There isa vital relation be- 
tween intellectual and moral culture. The former is a sort of a forerunner 
of the latter. Intellectual culture is the medium in part through which 
moral culture is secured ; and yet moral culture should always be the higher 
aim, 

‘*There are many who hold that the acquiremant of right habits is the 
chief thing. But right habits unconsciously adopted, as a sort of supply 
for a present and temporary demand. hardly deserve the name of morals. 
Right habits thus formed can never become the component parts of a true 
and stable character. Every moral act should be carefully considered be- 
fore its performance by some one, and should be guided by fixed principles 
of right. While it must be conceded that much good comes from implicit 

ience, and while children should not be encouraged to question the 
authority or judgment of parents or teachers, yet we do believe that too 
much stress cannot be laid upon the child's forming a correct concept of the 
awfulness of a bad act, and of the happiness and satisfaction to be achieved 
through the ormaperfnce of a good act." ~ 


Supt. Dretrich emphasized the need of sympathy between 
teacher and pupil as essential to successful moral culture. 


** All helps and devices are essential to effective work in moral culture, 
but in the absence of a true teacher to use them they are worth but little ; 
and in the hands of an unsympathetic, cold, and cast-iron rule teacher they 
will work great injury, to the morals of the children brought under their 
influence, for which reparation will be difficult, if at all possible. 

“A teacher who believes that high grade marks, a quiet in the school- 
room suggestive of a funeral, and an absolute compliance with the literal 
regulations of the school by the children, are the three most important re- 
sults indicative of a successful teacher, should not be entitled to a place in 
any school-room. The character and disposition of the teacher are every- 
thing tothe child, An ounce of true teacher is worth more than sixteen 
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ounces of so-called helps and devices. 
the child’s ideal. 

‘* Sympathy and love are important as a basis for effective influence for 
good, A relation of sympathy between teacher and pupil lightens all the 
tasks of the school-room and soon generates an atmosphere in which doing 
right becomes very easy and character building flourishes.” 


The teacher is the child’s model— 


OTHER ADDRESSES, 


* The Attitude of Modern Psychology toward Teaching,” was 
treated by Prof. C. M. Light, of Fort Scott. His paper was dis 
cussed by Mr. A. S. Olin, of Lawrence, and Mr. John Schurr, of 
Howard. 

President A. R. Taylor, of the state normal school, read a paper 
on “Child Study,” in which he gave a sketch of the movement iu 
this country, and told how child study could be done by the aver- 
age teacher. While he hoped for much in a scientific way, the 
best results must come from interest and sympathy which the 
teacher has for the child. 

Dr. Taylor's paper was discussed by Miss R. A. Davis, of Law- 
rence, and M. Glotfelter, of Atchison. 


¥ 
Progress in Louisiana. 


In his annual address before the Louisiana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, President Clifton E, Byrd said : 


‘* We are confronted with many difficulties with which our Northern and 
Western sisters do not have to contend, The fact that our white people 
are of various nationalities and proclivities, that our brothers in ebony con- 
stitute a large majority of our citizens, that our rural districts are sparsely 
populated, that a vast territory of our lands is yet undeveloped—all these, 
coupled with the stringency of the times and the poverty of our people, 
render the development of efficient school system slow and difficult. 

‘* We believe, however, that we discern favor in the omens and hope in 
the signs. In almost every parish are to be found a few intelligent, patri- 
otic, public spirited teachers and co-workers who are gradually making their 
influence felt for good. Public sentiment in favor of free education is 
slowly but perceptibly growing. Evangelization is spreading through the 
efficient agency of the various educational organizations. 

‘* The Louisiana Educational As-ociation, the parent voluntary society, 
composed of active teachers and influential friends, has for several years 
been preaching glad tidings and molding public sentiment to a higher ap- 
preciation of learning. The seeds which it has planted are to-day bearing 
wholesome fruit. 

‘The Louisiana Chautauqua,the teachers’ Mecca, is fast growing in favor, 
and is doing a noble work by broadening the culture, improving the effi- 
ciency and creating an enthusiasm among the teachers which is permeating 
the entire limits of the state. We shall take occasion here to say that this 
institution has been entirely supported and maintained by the voluntary 
efiorts of the public school teachers and friends of education, The import- 
ance of its work is already recognized and should receive substantial aid 
from the legislature. 

‘* The institute workers are awakening interest among the people and 
elevating the standard of scholarship and technical instruction among the 
teachers. Those professionally trained are yearly going into nearly every 
hamlet demonstrating the value of the improved methods by their daily 
work among the children. The summer normal schools, held for a month 
under the direction of our able institute conductor, were last year a revela- 
tion to the people. 

‘* All the educational elements are blending and uniting, creating a force 
which ere long will break down the barriers of prejudice and penetrate the 
mass of ignorance which is dense and degrading.” 


The following officers were elected: Prof. R. L. Hines, of the 
State Normal school, president ; Miss Marion Brown and Prof. 
D. B. Showalter, vice presidents ; Miss Juda Dale, of Vidalia, for 
secretary ; Geo. Jack, treasurer. For executive committee, Prof. 
Calhoun, Prof. W. J. Calaib, J E. Keeney, Geo. Williamson, J. B. 
Asweld, Miss Lillie Whitaker, and Miss Lucy Lawless. For the 
legislative committee, L. D Boyd, H. E, Chambers, R. G. Fergu- 
son, C. E, Ives, and A. T. Prescott. 


r 
Colorado State Teachers’ Association. 


DENVER.—The Colorado State Teachers’ Association met 
here Dec. 27, 28, and 29, President Ira M. Long, of Boulder, in the 
chair. Mr. Long’s annual address dealt largely with the notable 
educational event of 1895, the meeting of the N. E. A. at Denver, 
He said that it had been definitely decided to have been the most 
successful meeting in the history of the association. He referred 
humorously to the astounding and unexpected change in the per- 
sonnel of the county superintendents of the state. Eighteen men 
and one woman held over. Thirteen men and _ twenty-four 
women were newly elected. He advanced the belief that the 
teachers of each county should have a voice in the nomination of 
the superintendent, and that the state association should take a 
prominent part in the selection of the state superintendent. To 
effect this, and keep the offices entirely non-partisan, he thought 
the superintendents shou'd be elected at a different time from the 
rest of the ticket. He advocated separate elections for the choice 
of these officials, believing that would even further divorce poli- 
tics and religion from the public schools. He further stated that 
the elections shou'd not be held in any patt of the state while 
schools were in session, as it prevented the teachers from taking 
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the active part their positions demand. He also suggested a 
change in the term of office for the superintendents from two to 
four years. He thought the course of study should be modified, 
making arithmetic of less importance in the lower grades and 
language and science of more importance. He congratulated the 
teachers that so far political parties had had so little to do with 
the conduct of the schools of Colorado, as the control of the pub- 


lic schools by any denomination or party would be signal for 
their disintegration. 


Prof. Gardiner, of the state university, read a paper on “ The 
Teaching of Biology in the High School,” in which he recom- 
mended a year’s work in biology in the high school, which should 
be divided between plants and animals. 


THE TEACHER'S OUTFIT. 


Prof. W. J. Wise read a paper on “ The Personal Culture of 
the Teacher :” 


‘The personal character of the teacher is the most important factor of 
the school. Text-books, apparatus, and proper methods are desirable aids, 
but it is the stamp of the individuality of the teacher upon the pupil which 
makes or unmakes the future man or woman, What he is in temper, in 
morals, in will, in habits, in personal bearing, in general culture, cannot 
but make a lasting impression on the minds and hearts of his pupils, largely 
directing and influencing their future lives. 

** It is not enough that the teacher be a thorough scholar, and apt to im- 
part instruction. This, of course, if he is to be a teacher at all, But back 
of this and embracing these qualifications of mere machine work, there 
must be feeling and an earnestness of purpose and a sense of moral respon- 
sibility. With all that constitutes true manliness and womanliness, trained 
and cultivated for the constant demands of the vitally important work of 
the teacher. 

‘Two things I shall take for granted. First, that the teacher has a 
commanding acquaintance with the branches he undertakes to teach; _sec- 
ond, that he has entered upon teaching as his profession, as his hfe work. 
1 am compelled to do this ; for nowhere in the realm of school economy 
am I able to discover any code which applies to an individual who is teach- 
ing for aterm or twosimply as a convenience while he prepares for the bar 
or she prepares for the wedding bells. Being then a scholar competent to 
teach and a teacher devoted to his work, the question is: What shall be 
the teacher's further personal culture ? What shall he do and how shall 
he train himself to become still more thoroughly qualified for his work and 
for bearing his proper part as a citizen of the republic, an active member in 
society, a felt factor in the wrld’s progress. Personal culture—manly, 
womanly culture is my subject. The training of one who has so much to 
do both in laying the foundation and building that noble and stately struc- 
ture we call society—this is my theme. The teacher should bea person of 
high moral principle and of blameless life. The teacher should be a Chris- 
tian and a gentleman, an active man, ‘one who has common sense and 
understands boys.’ The teacher should also be an American citizen, be a 
politician, not in the common meaning of the term. But every intelligent 
man Or woman and especially every one who undertakes toteach those who 
in a few years will be citizens and rulers in this vast and free country ought 
to be thoroughly acquainted with the history, mode of government, and 
general policy of this nation. 

‘* The history of men in government, literature, and religion, their wars, 
their arts, their material and intellectual progress and the comparison of 
these with our own times and civilization ought to hold a distinguished 
place in our studies and readings and will prove to the thoughtful teacher 
a meansof cultureand will tell positively and directly upon his professional 
efficiency. There is to the teacher a wide range for self-culture in the his- 
tory of civilized nations, ancient and modern, in enriching his mind with 
the vast treasures of their best literature. Here is a great source of intel- 
lectual culture if only his readings are with method and toa purpose. A 
few choice books thoroughly read and re-read, often accomplish more for 
mental culture and even for fullness of thought and information than a 
thousand books, however guod, run through with the rapid dispatch of a 
single reading. 

** Great cultivation, large information, much experience we ought to 
have, but it must be such as will make us valiant and ready and skilful for 
the work in which we are engaged, that we may be furnished and schooled 
in those who must lead an army in battle or pilot a ship inastorm. We 
need, then, a vivid sense of our relations to our pupils and of our responsi- 
bility, both for success in their studies and for their future character as men 
and women.” 


‘“* ENGLISH IN THE GRADES,” 


was the subject of a paper by S. Arthur Johnson, of Denver : 


‘That language should be in the school program at all is due to the 
fact that it is the chief means of communication between man and man. 
The chief and fundamantal purpose of language is that we may understand 
the thoughts of others. Through this medium the teacher sees the accom- 
plishment ot the highest ideas of education. The efforts of education to 
start the youth in life abreast of the thoughts and spirit of the day, require 
that the pupil be put in possession of the key to that treasure house. It 
must not rest with the power to interpret every day thought and events, but 
must reach and into the greatest and best of all places and ages. In prep- 
aration for life the school prepares the citizen. It seeks to make him use- 
ful by cultivating the moral as opposed to greed and selfishness, The best 
means for accomplishing these ends is the problem. 

** Turning to the history of the growth of the language we note some 
characteristics which may serve as guiding principles in the discussion: 
The first thing we observe is that the language has never been ahead of the 
thought. The language of the savage is as crude as the implements he 
uses, It expresses the desires and ambitions of his rudimentary form of 
life. It serves the purpose for which it was intended and there ends. 
Again, we see that it is the extended use of language that demands formal 
grammar. The primeval family with its simple wants and limited num- 
bers did not need many words or much formal construction. 

“That language is an incomplete means of communication is readily 
acknowledged when we observe the contentions in courts of law over the 
meanings of words and sentences and when we consider the diversity of 
religious beliefs, each one claiming to be the true interpretation of the re- 
vealed word of God to man through His holy word, The use of English 
in schools, however, creates independence of thought, and accuracy of 
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judgment. It opens the mind to its own errors and the errors of others. 
It shows the individual the gaps in his preparation, stimulates new lines of 
investigation, opens new fields of thought and develops the highest charac- 
teristic of well balanced progressive manhood.” 





Federation of Commercial Teachers. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—At the recent meeting of the Western Penmen 
Association in this city, about three hundred members were pre- 
sent. Several of the Eastern states were represented. There 
were lectures on bookkeeping, commercial arithmetic, commercial 
law, advertising, and some other subjects that do not come under 
the head of penmanship. W. J. Kinsley, of New York, presided. 
The venerable S. S. Packard, of New York, “ the father of busi- 
ness training,” spoke on “ Theory and Practice in Teaching Ac- 
counts.” 5S, H. Goodyear, of Chicago, gave a talk on “ Intercom- 
munication in Business Practice Among Business Colleges.” In 
fact each session was so strong an argument in favor ofa change 
in the association’s name that the proposition to adopt the name 
of “Federation of Commercial Teachers’ Associations’ was 
adopted without much debate. 





BOISE, IDAHO,— The Idaho State Teachers’ association closed 
an interesting three-days’ session here’to-day. The officers for the 
ensuing year are: President, H. H. Barton, Idaho Falls; first 
vice-president, C. M. Kiggins, Boise ; second vice-president, T. P. 
Maryatt, Weiser; third vice-president, Louis N. B. Anderson, 
Moscow ; secretary, Miss Mary Galloway, Boise ; assistant secre- 
tary, Miss Edna Fife ; treasurer, R B. Foresman, Boise; executive 
committee, J. W. Faris, Pocatello ; J.C. Murman, Moscow; F. M. 
Motter, Albion, 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—The Women Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation is prospering. The fourth annual meeting was held Dec. 
11. Mrs, Mary B. French was re-elected president. 


Los ANGELES, CAL.—The principals of the city schools have 
formed an organization which will be known as the Los Angeles 
City Primary and Grammar School Principals’ Conference. The 
meeetings of the society will be devoted to the discussions of 
subjects of immediate interest ta school principals. The idea of 
the society is favored by Supt. Foshay. 


NEw CASTLE, PA., lately held an excellent institute, the first one 
separate from the county. The attendance was good, sixty-five 
teachers being present. 


AN ARIZONA CHAUTAUQUA, 


Arizona will establish a summer school of science and peda- 
gogy which will be held at Flagstaff in June. The school, which 
will be in charge of the faculties of the university and the normal 
school, is intended to afford teachers an opportunity for special 
courses without going out of the territory. It is intended to 
make it a nucleus around which the historical, antiquarian, and 
educational forces of the territory will gather, and which may 
eventually develop into a national school of science. 


» 


The Atlantic Caost Line in connection with the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and Plant System will transport members attending the meeting at Jack- 
sonville at 1 1-3 fare. Agents will furnish certificates to delegates, and 
such certificates are required to be endorsed by the secretary of the associa- 
tion and by the special agent of the Trunk line committee at the meeting. 
Further particulars can be had on application to General Eastern office, 
229 Broadway, N. Y., and other Eastern offices of Atlantic Coast Line :— 
300 Washington St., Boston, 31 So. 3d. St., Phila, 107 E, German _ 
Baltimore, and 601 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. C, 





Comfort in Travel 


is realized in the highest degree on the famous fast trains of the Michigan 
Central, ‘‘ The Niagara Falls Route,” between Buffalo and Chicago in con- 
nection with through trains from the east. Passengers are granted the 
privilege of stopping off en route at Niagara Falls, or if time will not per- 
mit, can obtain from the car windows, or the platform at Falls View the 
grandest and most comprehensive view of the great cataract. All day 
trains stop five or ten minutes, For full information inquire of local ticket 
agents, or address W. H. Underwood, Eastern Passenger Agent, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


—_—— 


Announcement of Association Meetings. 


Jan. 2, 3, 4.—California State Teachers’ Association at Oakland. 

Feb, 18-20.—The meeting of Department of Superintendence at Jack- 

Feb. 22.—Connecticut State Teachers‘ Association, at Hartford, Conn. 
sonville, Fla.— President, Supt. L. H. Jones, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Feb. 28-29.—Sixth Semi-Annual Meeting of the New York State Art 
Teachers’ Association at the Teachers College, New York City. Walter 
Goodn ough, Brooklyn, N. Y., Pres. 

June 24-26.—University Convocation of the State of New York, Albany, 
N. Y. Supt. Leigh R. Hunt, Corning, N. Y., Chairman. 


July 7-11.—National Educational Association at Buffalo, 
N. Y. President, Supt. N. C. Dougherty, Peoria, Ill. Secre- 
tary, Irwin Shepard, Winona, [linn. 
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Letters and Queries. 


Taking the Cube Root, 


Having had my class take the cube root to five and six places of decimals 
I have fouid it a very tedious operation. I beheve THE JOURNAL some 
years ago referred to a process ** by columns” when discussing square root, 
and I would like it expiained. Would you require a rule to be learned ? 
The ordinary rule is hard to retain in memory. O. M. 

There are two steps in taking the cube root : (1) the building up 
of the cube of a binomial (a+4) and then of a trinomial (a+4+c) 
and thus discovering the method of taking down this structure; 
(2) the practical method of taking the numerical cube root. The 
first will be omitted here, as the question pertains to the method 
and rule; it will be supposed that the first step has been taken 

(1) The teacher will take a number, as 12,802,904, and take the 
cube root; erasing the operation he will proceed to do it again 
and again until the method is learned. (2) Then with the exam- 
ple before the class he will write out the steps he took--zhzs wz// 
be the rule. (3) Then he will perform the example again, they 
seeing that he follows the rule. (4) Then he will take another 
example, as 41,063,625, and find its root by following the rule. 
This will be to the class conclusive evidence that the rule is re- 
liable and may be followed in all cases. (5) Then will follow a drzi/ 
or the rule, The learning of the rule is to call in the memory as 
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an aid to hold what the reasoning powers have discovered. In 
learning the rule the pupils should have the solved example be- 
fore them, for seeing the steps helps the memory to learn the 
rule. (6) Then will follow many examples with the solution and 
rule before them. (7) Finally the pupils may be asked to recite 
the rule. It will be as follows : 
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RULE FOR CUBE FOOT, 


1. Divide the number into periods of three figures each (begin- 
ning with the units) and find the greatest cube in left hand period, 
and take its root. Subtract the cube and bring down the next 
period for a dividend. 

2. Put the root at head of column and form three terms (as a, 
2a, 3a) ; multiply the frst and second of these by the root; they 
will form the first and second terms of the second column. Add 
these to form its third term. Draw a line beneath. 

3. Use the last term as a divisor (annexing two naughts) ; this 
gives another figure of the root. 

4. With this root figure form the next three terms of the first 
column, (see 2 above) ; multiply the first of these by the root fig- 
ure and add to trial divisor—it gives true divisor. 

5. Multiply this by the root figure, subtract from dividend and 
bring down next period. 

Continue the process further if needed, taking similar steps be- 
ginning with (3) above. 

In case the trial divisor is not contained, annex two more 
naughts and bring down the next period to enlarge the dividend. 

Caution, Do not attempt to have the rule learned until the 
pupil can perform the process. It is to be looked at as a State- 
ment of a process they can perform. They are not to learn the 
rule and then perform the process, but, to go through the process 
and then fix the process in memory by learning the rule. 

There are five main steps: 

1. Divide into periods and get first figure (easy). 

2. Form first and second columns (easy). 

3. Find second figure (easy). 

4. Make trial divisor and first column and make true divisor» 
(rather hard). 

5. Extend using true divisor (easy). 

This rule may be considered to be more difficult than the rule 
usually given in the arithmetic, but it is really less difficult. When 
there are five, six. or seven figures in the root and those decimals 
the economy of this rule will be apparent. : 

For high school pupils the extraction of the cube root furnishes 
all excellent discipline, and if it is properly taught the exercise is 
liked. Pupils have often asked to “ choose sides’ and then have 
problems given out. 





Could you tell me what to do with giggling pupils ? I have a number 
of large girls whose deportment is excellent in every respect but this. I 
have spoken to them privately and they evidently regret behaving so, but 
the next afternoon they are as bad as ever. K. 

In some way they must be made to fear Mrs. Grundy, that is, 
what the rest say or think ; you must not stand alone. Appoint 
a committee on manners and have them report on the manners 
of those who giggle and do other improper things—for the gen- 
eral screw loose is a don’t-care-ativeness ; there is, or will be, a 
don’t care to get good lessons. You must have the backing up 
of your best pupils; start with a committee; get them to help 
you frown on those bad manners ; the influence will spread. Of 
course use tact—lots of it; discuss good manders ; tell them self- 
control is the mark of the lady; mention those who have self- 
control outside, some leader in society. They need development 
in ladylike manners; aim to have them see that self-control is the 
first element to strive for; (1) instruction; (2) bring to bear the 
influence of their comrades—you cannot stand alone in such a 
manner. 





Would you detain a pupil after school ? 
JOURNAL that it is opposed to the practice. 
without it. 

Bristol. E. G. P. 

There are three stages of staying after school: (1)When the 
pupil wants to study further or get further information from the 
teacher. (2) When the teacher wants to advise and counsel the 
pupil. (3) When the pupil must make up for unrecited lessons 
or for misconduct. The first two are allowable; to the latter 
there are objections. Is the teacher obliged to take her time after 
school to drilling a lazy pupil? It has again and again been 
shown that pupils fall into the habit of not learning their lessons 
because they know a teacher will keep them in—they come to 
like it, strange as it may seem. Then as to keeping in for 
whispering, etc., there are serious objections to that. It should 
be used as a reward rather than a punishment. It may not be 
easy to apply this principle, but it is the right one. It is far 
better to say, “ All who wish to speak with me may remain for a 
few moments,” than, “ All who have whispered must stay.” 
Some keep in for five minutes all who have come five minutes 
late. It will not cure the habit. The practice of the minister is 
the right one ; he does not keep in those who have been inatten- 
tive to his sermon or who have gone to sleep; he stays and 
shakes hands with all who want to see him. The practice of dis- 
missing five minutes before'the hour all who come punctually, and 
then the unpunctual at the exact moment is not a bad one. 


I judge from articles in THE 
I find I cannot get along 
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According to our best definitions of education, can a man be an educated 
man and a criminal too, or has there ever been an educated criminal ? 


What is meant when we speak of an individual as being an educated 
man ? A. 1. R. 


The expression an “educated man” is usually used very 
loosely*and inexactly, meaning a man who has considerable book 
knowledge. In some parts of the country it is used to mean a 
man who has been to college; in others the term a “ liberal edu- 
cation man” means a college graduate. This loose way of using 
the term is very common. When employing the term “ educar 
ted” with exac'ness we mean a discipline of the powers, the es- 
tablishment of principles and the regulating of the feelings. 
Now a person thus educated may commit a crime, for alas! we 
all sin and some greatly. There may be “educated criminals,” 
but they arerare, The expression is often wrongly used and the 
meaning being that aman who has more than ordinary book 
knowledge has committed a crime. This person might better be 
described as a “ learned criminal.” 





__1. LT havea district school where the schvlars range from five to fifteen. 
lhe larger girls are very much given to ‘ picking upon” the smaller chil- 
dren and annoying them in various ways. What shall I do about it? I 
have tried in vain to lead them to see the meanness of such conduct. Do 
you think it advisable to punish or would it aggravate the evil ? 

2. How can I best interest my history class in their work ? 

3- Also how shall I teach one of the girls in the class to express herself 
clearly in herown words? Either she does not grasp the ideas or lacks 
power to use clear English while reciting. 1 think it must be the latter, as 
she is a bright pupil in other branches of study. 

4- Is there any way by which I can teach the very beginnings of language 
to my first and second classes ? I do not often have time for a recitation 
and would be obliged if you could suggest some busy work which would 
not require too much of my time to explain, I am a new subscriber and 
find your paper especially helpful. L. D. B. 


1. Enlist the help of the larger girls in the care of material, 
school-room, and smaller children. Overcome evil with good, 
If practicable, give certain of the smaller children into the person- 
al charge of the larger girls who have been most in the habit of 
teasing them. There is a motherliness in all girls which will as 
sert itself if you give it something to do, and the exercise of this 
side of their natures will soon drive out the mean and domineer- 
ing impulses that have prevailed among your pupils. Punish- 
ment would only rouse their combativeness. 

2. By means of discussion and collaterial reading. Almost 
every number of THE INSTITUTE gives some valuable hint in 
this direction. Collect ail you can in relation to the subject mat- 
ter of your history lessons, in the way of relics, curios, portraits 
and signatures, pictures, anecdotes, etc., and call upon your pupils 
to contribute what they can find. Read aloud to your pupils 
corresponding passages from other histories and encourage them 
to find and read what literature they have at home bearing on the 
topic in hand. Have them discuss the acts of the historical char- 
acters they find. “Was that right?” “Was that wise?” 
“Was this done from a worthy motive?” “ What must have 
been this man’s character?” ‘ What difference between gov- 
ernments in the country studied and our own?” “ What dif- 
ferences between social conditions thenand now?” “ Wat dif- 
ference would it have made to succeeding generations had such 
a battle been lost ? such a man been absent ? such a war reversed 
in its results? ” etc. 

3. Nothing but exercise in telling will do this. Use narratives 
principally. If she is a slow thinker, let her write her reproduc- 
tion of the story, then tell it orally. Don’t botaer her with tech- 
nicalities. Tell her how to spell the words and reserve all cor- 
rections in grammar, etc , until the oral narrative is finished. Help 
her along while she tells her story, but no more than she abso- 
lutely needs and seems to desire. Be sure that she has clear 
ideas before she attempts to give them. They will become still 
clearer in the expression. 

4. Our monthly magazine, THE PRIMARY SCHOOL, is devoted 
entirely to the lower primary work. Every number contains 
suggestions for early language lessons. 





Are we to say the Rev, Brown or Rev. Mr. Brown? 
the Hon. Mr. Brown ? 

oultney. 

“Reverend” and “Honorable,” require the article “the.” 
You write the Honorable William E. Gladstone; the Reverend 
Phillips Brooks. 


Hon. Brown, or 
R. P 


, 





Are not the four seasons winter, spring, summer, autumn, of the same 
length I. D. M. 
Pttsburg. 


Winter is 89 d., 1h.; spring, 92d, 2: hr.; summer, 93 d., 14 h. 
autumn, 89d., 18h., in all common years. In leap year spring 
has 93d., 21h. This iscorrect to the hours ; to be perfectly exact 
minutes and seconds would be taken into account, 





What other substance will cut the diamond besides diamond dust ? 
Brooklyn, M. G. 


It occurs in brilliant black crystals, 
It is excessively hard; facets may be 


Boride of carbon is used. 
with a density of 2.51. 
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produced on the diamond by using the dust of boride of carbon. 
It is, however, very friable; it is pounded fine in a mortar, then 
mixed with oil, and used for cutting diamonds. 





What is the origin of alfalfa? 
Los Angeles, 


M. J. P. 


Alfalfa has been cultivated for more than twenty centuries. It 
originated in the valleys of central westera Asia; it was wild in 
the region south of the Caucasus. It was introduced into Greece 
at the time of the Persian war, about 470 B.C. It became a 
favorite with the Romans during the first and second centuries. 
From Italy it was carried into Spain and southern France; from 
Spain into Mexico at the time of the Spanish invasion ; from 
Mexico to the west coast of South America, and in 1854 it was 
brought to California 


0. C. R, 

To get a copyright in England the book must be published 
there simultaneously with its pub ication here. If a book has 
been published here, it cannot be copyrighted in England. To 
copyright it in France, you deposit two copies with the ministry 
of the interior in Paris. If a book is published in Canada (Brit- 
ish Dominion) at the same time it is published here you have a 
copyright in England. 


How can I obtain a copyright on a book in England ? 


What was the ‘‘Cuban students’ commemorative meeting” which 
I see was lately held in your city ?_ We are very much interested in Cuban 
matters here, I really think there is a growing sentiment that Cuba should 
belong to America. Of course I do not suppose the idea is to seize upon 
it—to own it byforce. But Spain would sell 1 undoutedly ; it would have 
been more profitable than to have purchased Alaska. E, G. F 

Pittsburg. 

This meeting was to commemorate the twenty-fourth anniver- 
sary of the shooting of ten Cuban students in Havana. This was 
the incident : 

Several students of the Havana university wént on a “ lark.” 
One of the number had a diamond ring on his finger. One of 
his companions remarked that the diamond was not genuine, 
whereupon to prove that it was, he scratched a glass window on 
a house wherein was the mausoleum of a Spanish general. He 
was detected in the act by some Spanish troops. The following day 
troops were sent to the college to pick out the student. The 
men could not, so they took from among the students thirty 
young men. Ten of this number were taken out and shot to 
death by order of Gen. Crespo. The others were sent to Africa. 
to serve there in Spain's penal prison. 





Is it not supposed that the crust of the earth isimmovable? The lec- 
turer at the Martha’s Vineyard summer scho»l spoke of it as being quite 
movable, which seems to me impossible. j, E. P. 

The great geographers hold that the crust of the earth is in a 
constant state of agitation-—movements being experienced at all 
times and in all lands—the greatest western movement having 
its seat in Germany. The eastern country where it is most ap- 
parent is Japan. In Germany and Japan a tide-like movement 
too great to be produced by lunar attractions has been observed, 
the ground being gently lifted every twenty-four hours, and some- 
times twice, and in all cases the buildings, trees, etc., stand 
slightly inclined, like cornstalks in a gentle and steady breeze— 
in short, the earth is constantly rising and falling. Some of this 
brings about earthquakes. It seems that in Japan there is a con- 
tinual opening and closing of broken strata in the main range of 
the mountains. 





Some time since this question was taken out of the ‘Question Box:” 
‘* What is needed to make abettercurrency in this country ?”’ It was signed 
by a very bright boy whose father is a cooper. I am puzzled to know what 
to say that would be plain enough for the pupils to comprehend. F. L. 


You could tell them that the greenbacks represent the money 
borrowed from the people to carry on the Civil war ; that it ought 
to be paid off ; that England paid hers off by giving in exchange 
interest-bearing bonds (called “ consols ” ) and that all financiers 
are agreed that we must act in a similar way. Secretary Eckels 
says: 


“ The government ought at once to cease issuing credit currency,and have 
as speedily as possible its treasury department return to its legitimate func- 
tion of collecting revenues and disbursing the same. These credit issues, 
evidences of the government's indebtedness, ought to be paid because they 
are now and have been, under existing circumstances, more expensive to 
maintain than the payment of interest on bonds for their funding could pos- 
sibly be. Again, they should be retired because whenever there is disturb- 
ance in our business world the embarrassment is made twofold greater by 
reason of the doubt of proper payment by the government of these obliga- 
tions, and the taking through them from the government alone of gold for 
export. The skilled business man wishes the demand obligations of the 
government paid because he knows they are a source of cheapening to 
American credit and the withholding from us of large sums of money which 
otherwise would here seek investment. This is so serious a side of the 
matter that the cost of interest on the necessary bonds to pay this debt is 
as nothing compared to it. The cancellation of the legal tenders would 
lead to no contraction. The banks would supply the needed currency,’ 
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Is it believed that all the coal is the remains of plants? Is not some of 
it a mineral likegranite ?_ Why is some bituminous and some anthracite ? 
F, G. 


That coal is a vegetable product may be specifically proved. 
If a fragment be made so thin that it will transmit light, and if it 
be then examined through a powerful microscope, its vegetable 
structure will be readily distinguished. Heat, pressure, and con- 
finement have produced the transformation. It is simply a pro- 
cess of smothered combustion. During the Carboniferous age the 
area now covered by the Middle, Southern, and Western states 
was little more than a vast marsh burdened with the most luxu- 
riant vegetation. The conditions were all favorable for the rapid 
and enormous growth of plants. The soil was rich and moist. 
The heat was greater than exists to-day at the torrid zone. The 
humidity of the atmosphere was great and constant. The air 
was laden with carbon. Plants luxuriated in it, They grew to 
enormous sizes. Plants which in our day are mere stems, a frac- 
tion of an inch in diameter, were in that time represented by trees 
from one to three feet in diameter and from 40 to 100 feet in 
height. This mass of vegetation, including more than 500 differ- 
ent species, was constantly growing, falling, and decaying, each 
succeeding growth forming a still richer bed for the vegetation 
to follow. 

Contraction of the earth’s crust followed, and vast areas of 
land sank and were covered by the waters, then by the mud, sand 
and gravel washed over it by the waves; by the drift from higher 
levels, and by the limestone deposits swept up to it from the sea. 
When contraction ceased for a time the waters receded leaving 
behind them great wastes of mud and sand. Vegetation crept 
once more over the surface of the land, the soil grew rich with 
the products of decay, and plant life reigned and rioted anew. 
Cooling and contraction of the earth’s body were going continu- 
ously on, and submergence followed again and again, each bed of 
vegetable matter, thick or shallow, being covered in turn by its 
layers of sand and silt. 

All the coal deposits were bituminous, but the enormous pres- 
sure and intense heat were sufficient to expel a large portion of 
the volatile matter from the bituminous coal beds, and otherwise 
change them into anthracite, 


Will you give Markfoy's new law of chemistry which is referred to in 


scientific reviews. M,. 


We suppose you refer to this that “the chemical equivalents 
are identical to the integral’ prime numbers in the natural series 
from 1 to 300,” This is not accepted as yet. There are sixty- 
three prime numbers in these limits, while there are seventy-five 
elements. 


Is not the law a 
ELMER. 


Is it possible that a body shall become solid by heat ? 
universal one that all bodies become fluid by heat? 


The law governs simple bodies. There is a compound body 
called crostase that solidifies when hot, and liquifies when below 
32° F. It is composed of phenol, camphor, and saporine, and 
some essence of terebinthine. Albumen also hardens with heat. 


A few days ago a boy in my school started the other pupils by saying, 
‘* Milk is soured by little anima!s—my mother says so."’ 1 shall be glad if 
you will write something on this matter that I can read to my pupils. 

E, M.A 


The souring ot milk is due to the action of bacteria; bacteria 
are minute organisms, not of the animal kind but plant kind. 
They can only be seen by a microscope. The largest of these is 
the yeast plant which is put into dough, and which causes fermen- 
tation in it. There are three varieties of bacteria, the bacillus, 
coccus, and spirillum (cylindrical, ball-shaped, and corkscrew in 
shape). The bacteria fall into the milk, existing in the dust of 
stables and especially in the dust on the cow. Every hair that 
falls into the milk will have 10,000 bacteria on it. As soon as 
the milk collects in the pail, the bacteria begin to multiply, and 
this goes on, depending on the temperature ; the growth of these 
produces an acid by acting on the milk sugar ; the acid formed is 
termed lactic acid. Over 200 different kinds of milk bacteria 
have been described ; some of these give a very pleasing flavor to 
the cream and butter. 


In a lecture in this city it was stated as by no means improbable that the 
earth had invisible moons, Why do we not see them? Where are they ? 
E. G, 


The opinion has been advanced by some astronomers that it is 
— for the earth to capture as satellites some of the meteoric 
odies so numerous in space. And instead of them coming to 
the surface as aerolites they are small satellites, too small to be 
seen. A mass of 100 tons Is invisible at 800 or 1,000 miles when 
brightly lighted, so that the earth may be attended by hundreds 
of invisible moons. Sir J. Herschel thought that they may be 
large enough to be visible for brief intervals when beyond the 
earth’s shadow. M. Petit also, director of the observatory at 
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Toulouse, concludes that the earth is attended by at least one 
meteor of considerable size about 5,000 miles from the earth's 
surface, and that this tiny moon revolves round the earth in three 
hours and twenty minutes. 


What is meant by the *‘ Porte” or the ‘‘Sublime Porte ” at Constanti- 
nople ? G. L, F 


The Porte and the Sublime Porte mean the same thing; the 
term designates the Turkish government. The term means a 
gate and in the East judicial business is transacted at the city or 
palace gate. There are usually rooms in the walls at the gate. 
Just as the British court is called the court of St. James and the 
late French court that of the Tuileries, because their headquar- 
ters were in the palaces of St. James and the Tuilerizs respec- 
tively, so the Turkish court got.the name Sublime Porte because 
its headquarters were inthe rooms of the Lofty Gate in Constan- 
tinople. It is here the four principal departments of the govern- 
ment of Turkey are to be found. 


¥ 
The Superintendents’ Winter Meeting. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA,, FEB, 18, I9, 20. 


This important winter meeting of the school superintendents of the entire 
country will present an entirely new part of the country to the eyes of many 
that heretofore have seen only wintry fields at this annual gathering. 
Richmond has been the lowest point which the superintendents have hither- 
to reached. It is probable that many of the Eastern delegates will travel 
over the Atlantic Coast Line, the all-rail line that passes through several 
very important cities situated in seven different states. 

This line begins in Jersey City, passes through Newark, Trenton, Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington, Baltimore. Besides this train several others are run, 
all making excellent time, all with Pullman sleepers, and stopping at 
stations where good meals are provided. 


As the territory through which this ‘‘ Atlantic Coast Line” runs will be 
new to very many of the superintendents, some description of it will be 
welcome. 


The first important city below Washington is Richmond, around which 
cling interesting associations ; it is a center of historic interest, A circuit 
of a hundred miles is the arena of more historic events than any other 
equal area in this couniry. 

Petersburg is the next city ; this is indissolubly connected with the siege 
of Richmond. Washington, Richmond, Petersburg, Weldon, Wilming- 
ton, Charleston, Savannah, and Jacksonville—all possessing a historic 
interest to the traveler, The journey to Jacksonville formerly occupied 
three days, but the formation of the ‘‘ Atlantic Coast Line’’ wrought a 
remarkable change. This line now runs a train widely known as the NEw 
YoRK FLORIDA SPECIAL, composed exclusively of Pullman vestibule sleep- 
ing, dining, library, and observation cars; the train is heated entirely by 
steam and lighted by electricity ; it leaves New York at 4.30 P.M., arrives 
in Jacksonville at 6.30 P.M,, next day, and at St. Augustine an hour later. 

The train hurries the traveler into that immense pine belt from which he 
emerges Only at intervals during his entire journey; it was formerly the 
land of cotton, tobacco, and turpentine; in later years great truck farms 
have been established ; asparagus, cabbages, beans, peas, lettuce, and straw- 
berries are raised in large quantities; grapes of fine quality grow wild in 
North Carolina. The trees here are mainly the long leaf pine, cypress, 
juniper, and short leaf pine. 

The teaveler will in a few hours after he has left New York find he is in 
a different climate; it is this that is an attraction for many thousands. 
Beginning in North Carolina there is a change from the severe winter 
temperature, that is most grateful, There are points reached by the Coast 
Line that have been built up solely from their healthfulness. 

It is usual in the swift going trains to pass Wilmington unvisited, a 
shorter line having been built via Fayetteville to Florida. Charleston is 
only second to Richmond in historic interest ; it well deserves a visit from 
every traveler. Savannah still retains many of these features that render 
it attractive. The DeSoto hotel is one of those magnificent structures 
erected within a few years back where luxury ‘and comfort are unusually 
combined. 

The traveler will hear Thomasville spoken of; it is in the western part 
of Georgia off the Coast Line and is near Tallahassee. It is a favorite 
place because it is surrounded with pine forests. 


The Gate City of Florida is reached by the Florida Special at 6.30 P.M. 
The traveler will find the people of Jacksonville sitting on piazzas and 
ladies will be using fans and arrayed in summer garments. 


The session of the National Educational Association, Superint endents’ 
Department will be held in Jacksonville, Feb. 18, 19, 20. After it is over 
there will be various excursions which the visitors will undertake. Proba- 
bly Tampa will be visited by most. ‘The bay here is delightful; steamers 
connect with Key West, Cuba, and Jamaica ; the Tampa Bay hotel is one of 
the wonders of the South; it is fairly a palace; it would require a small 
volume to describe the features of this hotel; all visitors speak of it as a 
wonderful thing to have seen. 

Then St. Augustine will be visited—it is only an hour from Jackson- 
ville; the Ponce de Leon hotel is in the style of a Spanish palace and is 
well worth a visit just to see it, There is a railway down the east coast 
of Florida to Lake Worth and from this point steamers cross to Napan, 


This is a condensed sketch of points of interest on the Atlantic Coast 
Line. Ttose who attend the Educational Meeting can avail themselves 
of the opportunity to visit every one of these points should they so choose. 


» 


Good blood means good digestion and robust health. 
parilla makes good blood. 


Hood's Sarsa- 


Young Mothers 
should early learn the necessity of keeping on hand a supply of Gail Bor- 
den Eagle Brand Condensed Milk for nursing babies as well as for general 
cooking. It has stood the test for 30 years, and its value is recognized. 
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Editorial Notes. 


Rumor has it that a bill is soon to come up in the 
New York legislature asking the state to publish the 
text-books used in the schools under its control. In- 
terviews with assemblymen, senators, and representa- 
tives of leading publishing houses have failed to draw 
out any hints as to how the scheme is to be introduced. 
Beyond suggesting the name of a prominent Democra- 
tic politician, who is said to be used asa cat’s paw, noth- 
ing definite was said by anyone. 

It is surprising that such a proposition should be 
talked of after the bitter experiences of sister states 
whom a combination of legislative asininity, greed for 
spoils, encouragement of popular prejudics, and dis- 
reputable party machinations plunged into the school- 
book publishing business. 

THE JOURNAL has frequently pointed out that state 
uniformity in text-books is not at all desirable, as local 
conditions and needs must be respected and met in the 
best way possible ; and there is hardly to be found a 
professional educator with sufficient breadth of view, 
who does not heartily endorse this position. ‘Thus the 
favorite argument of the advocates of direct state inter- 
ference in text-book affairs is not endorsed by any of the 
promoters of true educational progress. 

Besides, the idea upon which the American common 
school is founded and on which alone its best interests 
can be advanced, is opposed to all attempts at a cen- 
tralization of administrative powers. The most l1beral 
application of home-rule principles has been its essen- 
tial characteristic from the day of its inception? Shall 
legislative schemers be allowed to trample upon this its 
most sacred inheritance and deprive it of its distinc- 
tively American prerogative? Let the teachers arouse 
the people and explain the threatening dangers, Let 
them enlist the assistance of the press to this end. 
Apathy in matters relating to educational legislation has 
made it possible that a bill like the Ainsworth “ tem- 
perance-instruction ” was foisted upon the schools of 
the Empire state. Shall it continue and allow other 
monstrosities, as a state manufacture of text-books and 
compulsory adoption of its products, to go on the stat- 
ute books? Wakeup! “ Fore-warned is fore-armed.” 

In the next “School Board” issue of THE JouRNAL 
will appear an article showing what base political ma- 
chinations are usually responsible for the introduction 
of bills striking at great private interests under the 
cover of apparently well-meant legislation The people 
have been deceived often enough. It is time tocalla 
halt when the schools are beginning to be used for the 
advancement of corrupt practices. 





A lecturer lately asked the attention of teachers to 
the poisonous plants to be found even now near New 
York, and of course in most parts of the country. In1894 
several boys of the Catholic school in Tarrytown ate the 
roots of the black elder (Sambucus canadensis) and died. 
The plants mentioned were aconite, black cohosh, In- 
dian turnip, blood-root, mandrake, poke-root, lily-of-the- 
valley, lobelia, water hemlock (cicufa maculata.) Of 
this last two boys died in Newark last year. Children 
should be cautioned against eating roots. Fatal results 
have come from eating wild cherries and the seed of 
horse chestnut and the berry of the common potato. 
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A contest is now going on in Cuba that teachers and 
pupils should watch with interest. The reports from 
the island during the early part of the insurrection 
were not to be credited, but now the information is 
more reliable. It is certainly true that the rebels have 
broken through the Spanish lines into the province of 
Matanzas, that they have been burning sugar planta- 
tions right and left, and that they have eluded the etforts 
of the Spaniards to lead them into a trap and crush them, 
Now it is said they contemplate invading the extreme 
western province of Pinar del Rio. Already the news- 
papers are calling Gen. Gomez, the Cuban leader, the 
Cuban Hannibal and comparing his western march to 
“Sherman’s march to the sea.” These may be exag- 
gerations, but he is certainly a remarkable soldier. 
There are certain questions: that naturally arise, as: 
How much better off will Cuba be if independence is 
gained than under Spanish rule? Are the Cubans 
fitted to govern themselves? What course should the 
United States pursue if they apply for admission to the 
Union? 


Topic Exercises. 


First class schools make it a point to call on the older 
pupils to speak daily for one, two, or three minutes be- 
fore the rest. (1) Biographies, as of Washington, Frank- 
lin, Lincoln, are taken. (2) Historical events, as the 
battles of Yorktown, Waterloo, etc.; these usually have 
drawings on the blackboard to illustrate them. (3) 
Object description, as of coffee, soap, iron, glass, etc. 
(4) Current events are taken, as the Venezuela matter, 
the Transvaal, etc. Theteacher will find in these pages 
a condensed statement of the latter, and by having a 
pupil read and re-state it before the school the entire 
body will know the cause of the deep excitement that 
prevails in England. It will be a poor style of teacher 
that insists on reading or stating it himself. No mis- 
take is more widespread to-day than a non-development 
of the resources of the school. 





The Transvaal. 


The looming into importance of the South African 
Republic, formerly called, and even now more com- 
monly called the Transvaal, will cause its history to be 
inquired into. 

(1) After the battle of Waterloo England had things 
pretty much her own way, and named her own. terms with 
the Spanish, French,and Dutch. The latter had made a 
settlement at the cape of Good Hopeand this she demand- 
ed and got (and Mauritius also). TheDutch coionists, or 
Boers, were never pleased with the English rule and re- 
sented its interference with their dealings with their na- 
tive servants. In 1837 a body of the Boers left the col- 
ony and went up into the wild region of Natal. This 
the British annexed in 1344. Then the Boers migrated 
again and established the Orange Free state ; this the 
British annexed in 1848, but so much trouble ensued 
that the English allowed this to be an independent 
Dutch state. In 1861 another migration of the Boers 
took place ; they went into a new wild country and set- 
tled it and named it the Transvaal ; this is north of the 
OrangeF ree State; it was an independent state until 1876. 
About this time the Zulus, an African native race of unu- 
sual fighting capacity, threatened all the colonies, and 
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the Transvaal Boers were willing to come under the di- 
rection of the British. When the Zulus had been beaten 
they wanted to be independent again; this was in 1879, 
and in 1880 they were so dissatisfied that they broke 
into rebellion and invaded Natal. The British had sev- 
eral conflicts with the Transvaal Boers, and at Majuba 
Hill were beaten, It was deemed right to give them 
their independence, only their transactions with foreign 
nations were to be carried on by the English. 

Cape Colony has for its highest officer Governor Rob- 
inson ; the prime minister is Cecil Rhodes. Beginning 
in October last reports were circulated that a raid was 
to be made on the Transvaal to overturn the govern- 
ment under the leadership of Dr. Jameson. This was 
attempted, but it was repelled and a good many killed. 
Governor Kruger, of the Transvaal, was commended by 
the German emperor and this has angered the British 
whose sympathies are with “ Dr. Jim,” as he is called. 
It is predicted that war may break out as a result be- 
tween Germany and England. 


Code of Professional Ethics 
Adopted in Michigan. 


At the recent meeting of the Michigan State Teachers’ Association, Supt. 
C. O, Hoyt, of Lansing, said that it had become desirable to have the as- 
sociation adopt certain articles constituting an ethical code, and he sub- 
mitted the following, which was adopted : 


No superintendent or teacher should become a candi- 
date for a position until it has been definitely decided 
that the present incumbent shall not remain longer 
than the present term of contract. When a board of 
education has taken such action as precludes the pres- 


ent incumbent from being an applicant, or when he has 
announced that he is not a candidate for re-election, it 
is proper for another to enter the field as an applicant. 

No teacher while under contract should make appli- 
cation for another position without first securing per- 
mission from the board of education for a release in 
case of an election. 

A superintendent should never make a proposition to 
a teacher, under contract with another board of educa- 
tion, to leave his position during the term for which he 
has contracted without first securing the consent of the 
superintendent and the board of education to give the 
teacher release from his contract. 

Each member of the teaching profession should exer- 
cise a spirit of loyalty, by giving to other teachers the 
benefit of his influence ; by being careful not to criti- 
cise either his predecessor or associates harshly, and by 
speaking a good word for them whenever possible. He 
should avoid doing whatever might tend to weaken the 
influence of his fellows with school officers, fellow 
teachers, parents and pupils, and most emphatically he 
should never underbid another. 

In a contest for a position, none but strictly honor- 
able means should be employed by the contestants and 
their friends. After a board of education has made a 
choice of teacher it should be considered unprofession- 
al for the defeated candidate to criticise the successful 
one, or to charge him with incompetency or of having 
resorted to unfair means in securing the position. 





Admission of a State. 
For THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


The older pupils have had their attention called to 
the process of admitting a state that has been going for- 
ward for a year past. The first act was performed by 
the United States government on Monday, Jan. 4, at 
10:03 o’clock A, M., by the signing of a proclamation by 
President Cleveland. The pen and penholder were ob- 
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tained by Gov. West, of Utah, for preservation. The 


U. S. flag will now have forty-five stars. 
A PROCLAMATION, 


Whereas, the Congress of the United States passed an act 
which was approved on the sixteenth day of July, 1894, entitled 
“ An act to enable the people of Utah to form a constitution and 
state government and to be admitted into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original states.” which act provided for the elec- 
tion of delegates to a constitutional convention to meet at the 
seat of government of the territory of Utah, on the first Monday 
in March, 1895, for the purpose of declaring the adoption of the 
constitution of the United States by the people of the proposed 
state and forming a constitution and state government for such 
State : 


Ane whereas delegates were accordingly elected, who met, or- 
ganized, and declared on behalf of the people of said propused 
state their adoption of the constitution of the United States, all as 
provided iu said act : 


And whereas, said convention. so organized, did, by ordinance 
irrevocable without the consent of the United States and the peo- 
ple of said state, as required by said act, provide that perfect 
toleration of religious sentiment shall be secured, and that no in- 
habitant of said state shall ever be molested in person or proper- 
ty on account of his or her mode of religious worship, but that 
polygamous or plural marriages are forever prohibited ; and did 
also by said ordinance make the other various stipulations re- 
cited in section 3 of said act : 


And whereas, said convention thereupon formed a constitution 
and state government for said proposed state, which constitution, 
including said ordinance, was duly submitted to the people thereof 
at an election held on the Tuesday next after the first Monday of 
November, 1895, as directed by said act : 


“And whereas, the return of said election has been made and 
canvassed, and the result thereof certified to me, together with a 
statement of the votes cast, and a copy of said constitution and 
ordinance, all as provided in said act, showing that a majority of 
the votes lawfully cast at such election was for the ratification 
and adoption of said constitution and ordinance : 


And whereas the constitution and government of said proposed 
state are republican in form, said constitution is not repugnant to 
the constitution of the United States ana the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and all the provisions of said act have been complied 
with in the formation of said constitution and government : 


Now, therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, president of the United 
States of America, in accordance with the act of Congress afore- 
said and by authority thereof, announce the result of said election 
to be as so certified, and do hereby declare and proclaim that the 
terms and conditions prescribed by the Congress of the United 
States to entitle the state of Utah to admission into the Union 
have been duly complied with, and that the creation of said state 
and its admission into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original states is now accomplished. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this fourth day of Jan- 
uary, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
[SEAL.] dred and ninety-six, and of the independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and twen- 
tieth, 
By the President : 


RICHARD OLNEY, Secretary of the State. 


GROVER CLEVELAND, 





Leading Events of the Week. 


Russia negotiating for the creation of a branch of the Russian 
Imperial bank in New York. President Crespo, of Venezuela, 
preparing a message to the people in which he will treat the 
boundary question and denounce rebellion. ——-Gov. Morton has 
assurances of support in his candidacy for the presidential nom- 
ination. A United States ethnological expedition finds evi- 
dences of a prehistoric people in Northwestern Sonora. Eigh- 
teen hundred more troops embark from Santander, Spain, for 
Cuba.——Dr. Jameson and a British force that invaded the 
Transvaal defeated by the Boers and the leader captured. Al- 
though Great Britain declares that the raid was unauthorized the 
incident aroused much ill feeling in Germany: Emperor William's 
despatch to the Boers made even more ofa sensation in England 
than President Cleveland’s Venezuela message. In Germany 











there was much war talk. —— Cecil Rhodes, premier of Cape Col- 
ony, resigns and is succeeded by John Gordon Sprigg.——Papal 
Ablegate Satolli has the biretta, denoting the rank of cardinal, 
placed on his head in the Baltimore cathedral——Bankers and 
financiers think that the new bond issue of $100,000,000 will be 
over-subscribed. 
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AND NOW BOSLON HAS “ HOME” MANIA, 


BOsTON.—The report of the schoz! committee shows that 
there are 286 non-resident tea. hers and masters in the city, who 
receive a salary amounting to $344,154. Councilman Miller, 
who examined the report, thinks it unfair to the Boston teachers, 
and he is convince, that the citizens who pay taxes believe that 
people who receive the city’s money should be residents of the 
city. They might rather congratulate themselves on the broad- 
ening influence which must follow the introduction of teachers 
who have not all been put through the same training. There is 
likely to be less routine work where the teaching force is recruited 
from different quarters. The school committee has aimed to 
secure the best teachers for the schools regardless of the fact 
that some of the public money might go out of Boston, 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS HAVE GONE. 
Thus writes the Cafzta/, Des Moines, Ia., Jan. 1: 


‘* Careful inquiry among a large number of the school teachers in the city 
discloses the fact that the old fashioned method of punishing the boys at 
school by seating them between two girls is out of fashion, Boys ot the 
present time are so nearly up to date that it is no longer a punishment. 
Thus perishes one of the memories of the old log school-house and child- 
hood's happy hours. It is also learned that the old fashioned competition 
which used to prevail at recess among the boys by which aneffort was made 
to learn who could spit tobacco juice the farthest between the two front 
teeth has passed away with the former civilization. The Fourth reader no 
longer contains a picture of Napoleon crossing the Alps. <The spelling 
books are not blue-covered nor dog-eared. Even the story in reference to 
Pocahontas saving the lile of Captain John Smith is discredited and doubts 
are being thrown around Washington and his hatchet. Verily, the boy of 
to-day doesn't know what he has missed. ’ 


SUPERINTENDENCE EXTENSION, 

BosTon.—A movement is on foot to extend the system of sup- 
intendence of the public schools till it is made compulsory upon 
all the towns and cities in the state. The towns which need help 
receive from the state $500 «ach toward the superintendent's sal- 
ary. Secretary Hall and State Agent Edson are the prime 


movers in this reform which will probably be brought up before 
this session of the legislature. 


THE PAY OF CHICAGO TEACHERS 


CHICAGO.—Two clergymen in their sermons recently touched 
upon the subjects of retrenchment in school expenses. Bishop 
Fallons said: 


‘I wish to say to the members of the board of education when you cut 
down the salaries of the preceptorial force in our schools you are retrench- 
ing in the wrong quarter. The citizens in our growing city do not com- 
plain of the salaries you are already paying. I believe they will be almost 
a unit in their opposition to a reduction of salaries. Their complaint lies 
against misappropriations, extravagance in expenditures to favorites and 
hangers-on, and schemers and dummies in other municipal departments. 
Keep up the salaries and keep up the teachers to the high grade demanded 
by the city we love to think of as the foremost city in the Union.” 


Dr. Thomas, of the People’s church, also referred to the sub- 
ject, saying : 


“The pay of the teachers in our city has certainly never been large for 
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the work done. The school should be one of those well-established forms 
of the social order that should move along without feeling or hardly 
knowing of the passing phases of harder or better times. To do the best 
work the calling of the teacher should be a life work, and should be so 
justly rewarded as not to needa pension in old age. Our city should 
stop the profligate in other directions before, as a last resort, it taxes the 
teachers to meet its financial deficiencies.” 


BLOOMERS MAKE TROUBLE, 


NEWARK.—Mr. Matthias Puder, a school commissioner of this 
city, has the task set him of investigating how far the wearing of 
bloomers affects the propriety of the school, The teachers are 
not accused of wearing the bicycle suit in the school-room ; the 
parents who object most to the style of dress do no more than 
assert that they reach school at the time when th- yards are most 
full of children, push their wheels to the dressing-room, where 
they don skirts again. Mr. Puder says if the report of this parade 
across the school-yard is true, he objects to it. Many of the par- 
ents think that the matter of a bicycle suit is something which 
does not concern Mr. Puder, nor any of the board of education. 


OH, THAT AINSWORTH LAW! 


New YORK CITY.—The introduction of the study of the effect 
of narcotics and alcoholic drinks upon the human system, as laid 
down in the Ainsworth bill, will entail an additional expense of 
$55,000 for the necessary books, and compel the teachers to do 
away with some study now taught. This will do great harm, 
says Supt. Jasper, for there is no study in the curriculum which 
is not necessary to the proper education of the children, Supt. 
Jasper has contracted for the necessary books and the principals 
are to be instructed in the provisions of the new law. The hour 
for the study, and the study which is to be left out of the course, 
is yet to be decided upon, 


AMERICANIZING FOREIGNERS. 


CHICAGO.—The opening of the Medill school has been the 
means of sending a tidal wave of American patriotism through 
the settlement of foreigners in which the school is located. The 
principal, Mr. Stewart B Salin, with the aid of the police, suc- 
ceeded in breaking up the gangs of idlers and inducing the larger 
boys to attend the school. ok 

“ Bring the boys to school,” says Mr. Salin, no matter what 
their past record, and I'll see to the rest ” 

The visitor to the Medill school has the rare opportunity of 
seeing the whole public school system, from the kindergarten to 
the high school. Provision is made for every faculty of the pupil, 
and no means is neglected to tind the key to the character of 
every pupil. Mr. Salin believes that every boy and girl has some 
native instinct—to which the right appeal is successful. All his 
teachers are instructed to make an individual study of each new 
pupil. Although the material dealt with is the most discouraging, 
taere are very few disturbances, and there has been no forcible 
expulsion. 

In the manual training school, every boy is permitted to use the 
benches two hours semi weekly, and so popular is this branch 
that there are no vacancies. 
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The excellent circulating library exerts a powerful influence 
over the neighborhood. 

The establishment of a night school in the Medill school is an 
urgent need, and no doubt it would open with as many as four 
hundred students. 

It was not intended to house all these divisions under one roof, 
and as the attendance in the high school increases, the Medill 
will become a high and manual training school. The primary 
and kindergarten classes are accommodated there for the present, 
as there is plenty of room. There are 800 children in the prim- 
ary grades, 100 in the kindergarten, and 500 boys in the manual 
training department. In the primary grade 33} per cent. of the 
children are Poles and Bohemians, 25 Russiam Jews, and the rest 
Irish Americans and Germans. Heretofore the neighborhood 
has resisted all American usages, but the opening of the Medill 
school is rapidly making Americans of the children, and so break- 
ing down the foreign customs and manners of the parents. 


POLISH UNIVERSITY EXTENSION WORK, 


For some time the Polish National alliance have had plans un- 
der consideration tor the education of the Polish people in 
America. Schools are to be established at Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Toledo, New York, Philadelphia, Jersey City, 
St. Paul, and their adjoining suburbs. Until the money can be 
raised to carry on these schools, the work will be on the plan of 
university extension, and will be carried on under the auspices of 
the Chicago university or the Northwestern university. The 
series are to include the sciences, history, political economy, civil, 
and common law. Polish professors will lecture on Polish history 
and law, and American on American law, history, and politics. 





Brief Notes. 


Dr. Mowry appears to be a very popular lecturer. In the past 
four months he has delivered ninety-two lectures in seven 
States. 


The Topeka Daily Capital says, “‘ Karsas teachers have no 
superiors on earth.” What does Missouri say ? 


KANSAS CITy, MO.—Manual training is to be introduced into 
the high school. Supt. Greenwood has been investigating the 
methods and facilities of the manual training schools of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. 


A memorial tablet to Mary Queen of Scots has just been 
placed in Peterborough near the spot where she was buried after 
her execution. It was subscribed for by English women bearing 
the name of Mary. 


Bro. Witter, of Art Education, has a rival out in Colorado, in 
the coining of expressive terms to bring out the mind-developing 
function of manual training ; “‘ manu-mental ” has been changed 
to “ psychomanual ” training out there. This is drawing on Latin 
and Greek. Now let somebody come along and coin a plain 
English term and there will be peace. Meanwhile the Colorado 
State Teachers’ Association can pride itself of a “‘ Psychomanual 
Training Section.” But Mr. Upton, supervisor of maaual train- 
ing in Buffalo, sticks to Mr. Witter’s term and heads on article 
contributed to the £xfress of that city, “ Manu-mental Training.” 
One country paper in referring to the article allowed its proof 
reader to pass ‘‘ monumental training.” 





Obituary. 


ST, Louis, Mo.- C..W. Thompson, an East St. Louis school 
teacher committed suicide after trying to kill his wife. from whom 
he had been separated. His relatives are not satisfied with the 
decision given by the coroner’s jury in the case, and another in- 
quest was held. 


FRANKLIN, PA.—Mr. Merrill Lord, who taught several terms 
in Cornplanter, Brady, and Richland townships and was elected 
principal of the third ward schools in this city died December 31. 
He was taken ill at the beginning of the present term and it was 
soon evident that he suffered of consumption. He bravely con- 
tinued at his post until. about four weeks before his death. 
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New Books. 


7 he Herschels, and Modern Astronomy, by Agnes M. Clerke, 
(Macmillan & Co.) contains an account of the early life of Wil- 
liam Herschel, the influence of his special investigations upon 
modern astronomy, and his work as an explorer of the heavens. 
A chapter is devoted to the story of the life of Caroline Herschel, 
and another to the history of Sir John Herschel and his writings 
and experimental investigations. The book contains the portraits 
of Sir William Herschel, Caroline Herschel, and Sir John Her- 
schel. Miss Clerke, in compiling the book was favored by the 
late Miss Herschel, and by Sir William E. Herschel, with the pe- 
rusal of a considerable number of Sir John Herschel's, as well as 
of Sir William’s manuscript letters, and it embodies Caroline’s 
journals and recollections, the accuracy of which is above sus- 
picion. 

In his youth Herschel showed great talent for music, but a 
musical career did not satisfy him. The inner promptings of 
— told him to look beyond. The first thirty-five years of his 
ife were thus spent in diligently preparing to respond to an un- 
declared vocation. In the midst of engrossing musical occupa- 
tions, he applied himself to the study of all the branches of mathe- 
matics, and finally fell under the spell of astronomy. ‘“ A Knowl- 
edge of the Construction of the Heavens,”’ Herschel wrote in 1811, 
“has always been the ultimate object of my observations.” The 
“Construction of the Heavens,” gauging the depths of space, 
these were the problems he sought tosolve. He laid the founda- 
tion of the nebular science, and, distinguishing the varieties of its 
objects, classified them according to their gradations of bright- 
ness. “ An unparalleled career of achievement left him unsatisfied 
with what he had done. Old age brought him no Sabbath rest, 
but only an enforced and wearisome cessation from activity.” 

His life reads like a romance, and it is edifying to note the life- 
long devotion of his sister Caroline Herschel. ‘“ Herself and her 
performances she held in small esteem. And her entire and 
touching humility appears concentrated in the following sentence 
from a letter to her nephew: ‘My only reason for saying so 
much about myself is to show with what miserable assistance 
your father made shift to obtain the means of exploring the 
heavens.’ ”” 

The last few chapters of the book, are devoted to an account 
of the work of Sir John Herschel, and his continuation of his 
father’s labors. We are told, that “‘ success attended each one of 
his effurts, he could look back without regret, he could look for- 
ward with confident hope.” The book is replete with scenes of 
home-life, and anecdotes, blending with an able presentation of 
the scientific researches of the Herschel and their undoubted 
influence on modern astronomy. MARY PROCTOR. 


Descriptive Mentality, by Prof. Holmes W. Merton, is a con- 
cise and practical method of learning to read and delineate the 
character, habit, and capacities of the mental faculties from their 
definite signs in the head and face and hand, illustrated by 
eighteen pages of photo-engravings and half-tones of the head 
and face, made by the author expressly for this book; witha 
complete descriptive chart of the mental faculties and their culti- 
vation. In its treatment of palmistry, there are thirteen full 
pages of drawings, so arranged that each sign is named upon the 
drawing, and nearly tour hundred signs are thus given and self- 
explanatory ; reference to the ‘ext is thus made secondary, and 
often unnecessary. Persons, by comparing their own hands with 
the drawings, can read their own nature and destiny as portrayed 
by those signs, lines, and meanings that are present in their 
hands. The book contains three tables, giving the mental classes, 
functions, faculties, and sub-faculties, forming a tabular analysis 
of mentality of very great value to teachers and educators, while 
the descriptive parts are condensed, clear cut, and valuable. The 
aim has been to widen the general view of life, to teach a valu- 
able art, and to present a new and interesting source of amuse- 
ment. (Holmes W. Merton, 212 Columbus avenue, Boston. 176 
large pages. Paper, 50 cent.) 

For nearly twenty-five years, Le Voyage d M. Perrichon, b 
Labiche and Martin, has been a favored text-book for easy Frenc 
conversation and literature, in England, America, and Switzer- 
land. The comedy dwells upon “a farcical adventure with a 
mee pony thread around,” the-hero being “‘ an average man be- 
onging to the Parisian middle-class.” Thus the situation brings 
with itself a language and usages which are not conventional in 
high and fashionable French society. Therefore, the editors who 
had the book re-printed for the use in schools for boys and col- 
lege students, have done their best to shorten and omit what had 
been objectionable in that way. Benj. W. Wells has succeeded 
well in this matter in his new edition through D, C. Heath & Co. 
Not too many, but the necessary notes, help the pupil or other 
reader, not altogether familiar with the French idiomatic expres- 
sions, over the difficulties, and explain the meaning of every sen- 
tence, so that the reading becomes interesting. A very elaborate 
introduction with the biography of the chief author and his works, 
and a good critic and explanation of this special play, are the 
prime merits which make this edition by Mr. Wells desirable. 
SULZBACHE, 
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Woman’s Beauty. 
CuHIcaGo, Aug. 31, 1304. ? 

Some people seem to of 
think that a tonic is f 
only necessary when 
they have run so low 
as to have toconsulta 
physician. This isin- 
correct. I say,every 
physician says, “Eat 
well, drink that which 
is nourishing and en- 
ergy-giving.” I know 
of nothing which an- 
swers this pureeee bet- 
ter than Pabst Malt | 
Extract. The“ Best” 
Tonic. Ladies, cape. 
cially, will find Pabst 
Malt Extract a splen- 
did tonic to build up 
their systems, chang- 4 \ 
ing that weary, tired 
feeling to one of consvay and activity, giving them 
strength, both physical and mental, to ar those 
thousand and one exacting household cares. @ 

W. HANNA, M.D. 
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New Books. | 


Pessimestic books and articles in periodi 
cals in regard to our industrial situation are 
sO numerous that it is quite a relief to read 
such a book as Our /ndustrial Utopia and 
its Unhappy Citizens, by David Hilton 
Wheeler. He shows how people sigh tor 
superfluities, and when they come, have 
unpleasant things to say about the “ mill- 
tyrant,” “ plutocrat,” etc. When combina- 
tions of capital have succeeded in greatly 
cheapening the price of food and clothing 
they have copious tears to shed for the 
small dealers whose business is ruined, not 
considering the much larger numbers who | 
are benefited. As monopolists have been | 
so often and so roundly abused, and views | 
of the other side of the problem have been | 
so persistently stated, this book will be of 
much help to those who are sincerely seek- 
ingthetruth, The author is a keen thinker 
|and critic. (A. C McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
| $1.25.) 
| 








The series of books issued periodically | 
and known as the Religion of Science li- 
brary contains volumes of much value to 
students and thinkers. The twelfth num- 
ber in the series is The Free Trade Strug- 
gle in England, by Gen. M. M. Trumbull. 
This gives the history of the contest, in an 
out of parliament, from 1838 to 1846 
against the corn-laws which resulted in the 
total overthrow of the system of protection 
in England. It gave scope for the talents 
of such men as Cobden, Bright, and Vil- 
hers, and during the struggle such men as 
| Sir Robert Peel, Gladstone, and Lord Jot.n 
| Russell, and even the duke of Wellington, 
| turned from the ranks of protection to those 
| of free trade. It is a most interesting and 
valuable chapter in commercial history. 
(The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 
2¢ cents.) 





Interesting Notes. 


The wood of the Charter Oak tree 
(Ask the boys why this was famous? Where 
| it was located ?) is now very precious. A 
|boy named E. P. Tiffany, when twelve 

years old carved out a farm-house with his 
| penknife and file which is considered very 
| valuable. A fan was also made, which is 
|also highly esteemed. There is a large 
section of the trunk in the Hartford state- 
house and many citizens own small pieces. 





‘The large part played by alcohol as a 
cause contributing to insanitv receives fresh 
confirmation in the fortieth report of the 
Commissioner's n Lunacy,” says 7he Brit- 
tsh Medical Journal, “ For the five years 
ending 1893 alcoholism was the predispos- 
ing or exciting cause in 208 per cent. of 
male and 8.1 per cent. of female lunacy. 
Intemperance is credited with 25 6 per cent. 
of male and 19.9 per cent. of female general 
paralyties.” 


The remarkable success, in an economic- 
al way, achieved by the systematic use 
of the “Holden System of Preserving 
Books” by so many school boards using 
free text-books, has attractrd no little at- 
tention among prominent school officials all 
over the United States. Anyone wishing 
to get more information, should write to the 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, 
Mass. For ourselves we believe the free 
text-book system cannot be conducted sat- 
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isfactorily and economically without adopt- | 
ing their specialties. We learn that about 

700 school boards are now using this sys- 

tem to great advantage. To show the high 

favor in which they are held note the follow- 

ing from Mr. G. I. Aldrich., member of the 

Massachusetts state board of education: 

‘** Cheap, durable and convenient, they have 

become a necessity.” 


PULLMAN’S LATEST AND BEST. — Plant 
System, “Florida Special,” leaves New 
York 4.30 P. M. daily (except Sunday), com- 
mencing January 6, via Pennsylvania R. R., 
and Atlantic Coast Line for Jacksonville, 
Tampa, St. Augustine. Exclusively Pull- 
man Drawing Room, Sleeping, Dining, Li- 
brary, Observation cars. Accommodations 
reserved weeks in advance. 


A few days ago Utah was admitted to 
the Union and the forty-fifth star will be 
added to the flag on next Fourth of July. 
Until that time all schools should have a 
flag bearing the forty-four; it may be ob 
tained of the Consolidated Fireworks Co., 
g-11 Park place (for other addresses see an- 
other page). These flags are strongly made 
and will prove very durable. When the 
time comes, do as they do in the navy, sew 
another star on, and have a patriotic cele- 
pration. 


A man of ordinary physical strength 
would be foolish to undertake the feats that 
are easily performed by that young giant of 
strength, Sandow. It is just as improper 
to overwork the weakened stomach. At 
the same time when the physical powers 
are run down by disease or overwork, the 
body should have nutriment and should 
get it in the most expeditious way; hence 
the value of such a food preparation as 
Bovfnine. It is absorbed into the circula- 
tion almost instantly. In cases of alcohol 
or opium habits it is valuable to help re- 
store the digestive powers. New blood 
and bone are formed by it, and langor, loss 
of appetite, and sleeplessness are replaced 
by health and vigor. All druggists sell it. 


“ The sheen of their spears was like stars 
on the sea,’ sings Byron of the army of 
that Eastern monarch Sennacherib; and 
this reminds us that the sheen of shoes that 
have had an application of Brown’s French 
Dressing is remarkable. Try it for ladies’ 
aud children’s boots and shoes, 


The London papers tell of a modern 
Damon. The man is a sailor who, being 
accused of assault, obtained his release on 
bail. When the time came for him to ap- 
pear in court he was in Cardiff. As he had 
no money, he began to tramp to London, ar- 
riving in a state of extreme exhaustion, but 
just in time to save his friend {rem forfeiting 
his bail. The magistrate was so much im- 
pressed with the man’s honorableness that 
he discharged him at once, giving him a 
present of $10. 


“I AM NOT WELL” 


—Shylock. 





You don’t deserve to be. 
You're sick because your 
appetite overreached your 
judgment. Conscience and 
Stomach are of close kin. 
“Live and let live.” Eat 


slowly and 


9 ; “ 4 
TAKE BEECHAM’S PILLS}: ys, & the feguar leading artes 


(No other kind) for ail Bilious and nervous disorders. | account of the origin and results of “ The 


It will be only a short time before the 
boys and girls now in the schools will be 
engaging actively in the affairs of life 
They should be prepared to meet the ques- 
tions that will come before them by an in- 
telligent study of current events. Above 
all they should be trained to read the news- 
papers carefully. Most people read the 
poorest parts of the newspaper—the sensa- 
tions, scandals, and small local gossip. 
Teachers, do you want your girls andboys 
to be that kind of newspaper readers? It 
not then teach them to discriminate be- 
tween the valuable news and the worthless, 
the trivial and the important. This can be 
done by a study of OUR TIMEs, from month | 
to month. The news in this little paper is 
selected with the greatest care and pre- 
sented in small space; all important na- 
tional and international events are given. 
The price is but a trifle (30 cents— 25 cents 
in clubs of two or more). Itis a good time 
at the opening of the year to get up a club. 
Many teachers use the paper in preparing 
for state examinations. It is published by 
E. L. Kellogg & Co, New York and Chi- 
cago. 


The new calendar issued by Mr. O. W. 
Ruggles, general passenger and ticket agent 
of the Michigan Central Railroad presents 
a finely engraved view of Niagara Falls as 
seen from the Falls View station of that 
road. It is on heavy cardboard, and is 
altogether a very creditable publication. 


It is not exaggerating in the least to say 
that New Yorkers are exceedingly proud of 
the great dry goods stores that are so nu- 
merous in the city. Among the first of 
trese is that of Arnold, Constable & Co.. 
Broadway and Nineteenth street. Just now 
they are offering special inducements in 
housekeeping goods (family linens, sheet- 
ings, pillow linens); damask table cloths, 
damask napkins, etc.; blankets, flannels, 
and quilts. Persons visiting the city should 
not forget this store. 


Some idea of the rate at which Maine 
forests are being converted into paper is 
had from the fact that three mills in Pen- 
obscot county turn out a train load of pulp 
every day, consisting usually of from seven- 
teen to twenty car loads There are pulp 
mills at four other places in Penobscot 
county. 


An albino partridge, the tips of its white 
feathers tinted with pink, is the latest freak 
brought out of the Maine woods. 


What the children use to keep their teeth 
white and clean should interest the teacher. 
Many of the dentifrices sold are com- 
pounded of substances that are most injuri- 
ous to the teeth. For instance, to avoid 
expense, common whitening is often used 
in place of precipitated chalk. Dr. W. J. 
Stewart, 362 West 23d. St , New York city, 
so well known as one of the leading school 
trustees of New York, has made a valuable 
preparation perfectly pure and reasonable 
in price. 


Literary Notes. 

The publishers of Dr. John Brown’s The 
Pilgrim Fathers of New England and 
their Puritan Successors, the Fleming H. 
Revell Company, announce that the third 
edition of that popular and scholarly work 
is ready. The first and second editions 
| were practically sold out before they left 
the bindery. 


The December number of the Polztical 
| Science Quarterly closes the tenth volume 
|of that publication, and accordingly the 

editors present “ A Retrospect,” reviewing 
briefly the main features in the work of the 


Swelling in the Neck 


“Large knots of 
scrofula nature came 
on my wife’s neck for 
four years. When 
she had taken two 
bottles of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, we could 
see the swelling was 
going down. Now 
the glands have as- 
sumed their natural 
appearance and sheis 


Entirely Free 


from this trouble. Ourchildren were afflicted 
with spells of malaria every fall but this season 
thay have been taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
it has purified their blood, built them up, and 
ag! have been free from all illness this winter.” 
E. M. BLACKBURN, Oregon, Missouri. 


Hood’s** Cures 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable, and do 
not purge, painor gripe. Sold by all druggists. 











BOVININE 


The most nutritious 
of all food  prepar- 
ations ; always retained 
by the stomach. Ready 
for instant use. 


SPECIAL OFFERS. 


We must make room for new stock and therefore 
make to our patrons the following extraordinary 
offers : 


The Professional Teacher. 
144 pages, size of Teacuers’ InstiTuUTE—equal to 
500 pages of an ordinary book—3O cents ent aid 
—one-half usual price. It contains N. Y. State 
Graded Examination Questions and Answers on 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. Many valuable 
articles on educational subjects. 





Educational Foundations. Zoxx2. 
1892-3.—600 pages. Cloth. Very valuable to every 
teacher. @O cents postfaid. Regular price $1.25. 


Lubbock’s Best 100 Books. 


10 cents. Regular price, 20 cents. 


Pooler’s N. Y. School Laws, 
Every N. Y. teacher shouid own it. Only 1§ 
cents. Regular price, 30 cents. 


Browning’s Aspects of Education. 


A standard treatise on educational history. 13 
cents postpaid, Regular price, 25 cents. 


Gladstone’s Object Teaching. 


$8 cents. Regular price, 15 cents, 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., New York. 





1F YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—Schoo! Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 
Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 








READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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Treasury Reserve and the Bond-Syndicate| An excellent biography of Schomburgk,| AMAMAAAAAAAAAAAAAS 
Contract ;” Prof. W. F, Willcox, of Cornell, | whose name has been mentioned so often TT LADIES I 4 
presents statistics that indicate a ‘“ De-|in connection with the Venezuela question, GREATAMERICAN 4 
crease in Interstate Migration;"” Mr. Ed-| is to be found in Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Do youlikea Oupof > 
ward Porritt recounts the history of “ Liquor | Amirican Biography, which also contains | GOOD TEA?? 
Legislation in England ;" Prof. W. Z. Rip-| a concise and valuable biography of Presi-| 4 If 1 thi 

ley offers a plea for “‘ Geography as a Soci- | dent Monroe and an account of the Monroe | 4 PD 5 Nl is > 
ological Study ;” Prof. Richard Hudson | Doctrine. 4 cents in stamps and we will send you 
explains the constitutional relation of “ The | | 4a % Ib. sample of the best T im- 
German Emperor and the Federal Council;”| The character sketch of the sultan of | 4 ported, Any kind you may select. 

HOW ARE YOUR 








and Prof. Munroe Smith contributes the | Turkey in the January Review of Reviews| 4 
first part of a study of “Four German | Will acquaint many readers for the first time | 4 
Jurists.” In the department of “ Reviews” | With the real personality of that functionary, | 


vrrvrvry 





over twenty recent publications are noticed | who is described as the chief constable of > CHINA CLOSETS 9 4 
and the number ends with Prof. W. A, | the East—“ a poor policeman, but the only 4 qu > 


Dunning’s “ Record of Political Events.” | 

“Half of the history of the world has | 
been written in stones and blood between | 
the sea-line and the ranging mountains,” 
says Marion Crawford in “ A Kaleidoscope 
of Rome,” which appears in the January | 
Century. This is the first of three papers 
on Rome and the Vatican which Mr. Craw- | 


ford will write and Andre Castaigne illus- | Education, 


trate for The Century. As both Crawford | 
and Castaigne are Catholics, they will pro- 
bably present the Sacred City in a light new | 
to most readers. 


The January Forum, among many other | 
interesting features contains an article by | 
Col. Carroll D. Wright, superintendent of 
the census, on “‘ The Federal Census; ” an 
article by Mr. William Ordway Partridge, 
the sculptor, entitled ‘*‘ The Development | 
of Sculpture in America,” and a paper by 
Mr. James H. Penniman, of Philadelphia, 
on the “Criminal Crowding of Public | 
Schools.” | 


There is but one collection of the por- 
traits of Lincoln that pretends to be com- 
plete, and that is the collection made by | 
the publishers of McClure’s Magazine. | 
They have been able to secure either orig- | 
inals or coptes of every photograph, daguer- | 

| 
| 
| 


reotype, ambrotype, drawing or painting of | 
Lincoln, so far as known, in existence. | 
There are in this collection fifty photo- 
tographs, ambrotypes, and daguerreotypes. | 
The best collection of Lincoln heretofore | 
published in any work contained ten por- | 
traits. | 


The first issue of the Aslantic Monthly | 


| NorthwesternJournal of Education, Lincoln, Neb. 


| wrinkles and blemishes eradicated by John 


policeman there is” in that portion of the 
earth. 4 Are the old dishes chipped and > 
4 cracked, and unsuited to setting off a > 
4 spotless table-cloth? We will re- > 
CHARTER MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS | 4 plenish it FREE. > 
AESOCIA TION GF SEEERETA. Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, 
Paper. Postoffice. and ruin your health, when you 


American Teacher, Boston, Mass. | can get the best at cargo prices? 


American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. | : ele 
Colorado School Journal, Denver, Colo, PREMIUMS for all—Dinner, Tea 


Educational Review, New York, N. Y. and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging , 
Boston, Mass. | 4 Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 
Dubuque, Iowa. | 4 Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile > 
Lansing, Mich.| q Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, > 

Boston, Mass. 4 Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, p 


Ohio Educational Monthly, Columbus, Ohio, | 4 Goblets, given to Club Agents. la 
Primary Education, Boston, Mass, | 4 G N 
Popular Educator, Boston, Mass. 4 orders for our > 
Public School Journal, Bloomington, III. celebrated Teas. Coffees, Baking Pow 
Pennsylvania School Journal, Lancaster, Pa. | 4 le Spi ? Ww 4 8 3% > 
PRIMARY SCHOOL, New York, N. Y.| q der and Spices, ork for all. 5 
School Review, Hamilton, N. Y. | Ibs. of Fine Teas by mail or express 
School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y.| | for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- 
School Education, Minneapolis, Minn. | ters in U.S. for Pure Teas, Coffees, 
‘TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, New York, N. Y.| 4 Extracts, Baking Powder and Spices. 
Austin, Texas. Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) 


Texas School Journal, ‘ s é 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, New York, N. * FREE to all Patrons. For full 
Topeka, Kan. ~ 
particulars, address 


Western School Journal, 
sieedeies \ ! 
THIN FAGES 2c" The Great American Tea Gt,, > 
31 & 33 Vesey Street, > 


P. O. Box 289. NEW YORK. ? 
rrrrrrrrrrrrrvryry 





Iowa Normal Monthly, 
Michigan School Moderator, 
Journal of Education, 


S$ made by getting > 





Tw ST ee 


H. Woodbury, 127 W. 42d St., N. Y., Inventor 
Facial Soap. 150 page book for a stamp. 
Branch Offices: Boston, Phila., Chicago, St. Louis 


RAAAALALALEOA 





BD. L. DOWD’S Heacrn Exerciser. 
For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths;ath | J, M. OLCOTT,*f neanquvarrers ror * 
lete or invatid. Complete gymna.- | i. os 
sium ; takes 6 in. door room ; new, | W. & A. K. Jobnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps, 
scientific, durable, cheap. Indorsed | ’ 
by 100,000 physicians, lawyers, Parker s New Structural Maps, 
clergymen, editors, and others now American Standard Globes, 

AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


using it. Illustrated Circular, a 
9 West 14th St., New York. 





engravings, free. Address D. L. 
DOWD, Scientific, Physical and Vo- 
cal Culture 9 E. 14th St.,New York. | 











Musica), far sounding, and highly satis- 


“ : | Catalogue of Speakers, Dialogues | factory Bells for schools, Churches, &. 
for 1896 opens with an unpublished note | FR E E Pla 8, Drills, Teachers" Aids, Letter | ESF $ %° Establishea 
book of Nathaniel Hawthorne now printed | bates, etc. Dick & Fitzgerald, 1] Ann St.,New York. | OY,N.Y. 1826. 


for the first time. There are also the| 
opening chapters of a new three-part story 
by F. J. Stimson (J. S. of Dale) entitled, 
“Pirate Gold.” It deals with romantic 
Boston life in the fifties. Two political 
articles will be sure to attract attention, | 
“The Emancipation of the Post Office,” by 


States Civil Service Commission, and ** Con- 


gress out of Date,’ the latter being an able | 


Description and prices on application 





| 
| 
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DEAF Sa. j 


je. Saceessfal where all Remedies fail. Sold by F. by we 
enl,, $53 Br’dway, New York. Write for beok of proofs F 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
—CINCINNATI, 0., U. 8.4 


Best Grade Copper and Tin P 
School, College & Academy BELLS 
‘Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 








John R. Proctor, chairman of the United| $75 @ WRITE! to lj SE B ARNES’ INK 
| WRITERS 


statement of the evils due to the present 
system of convening Congress a year after 
its election. 


In the Beginning 


Of a new year, when the winter season is only 
halt gone, many find that their health begins to 
break down. It is then that the following should 
be remembered: that Hood’s Sarsaparilla leads 
all medicines; accomplishes the greatest cures; 
has the largest sale, and requires the largest 
building in the world devoted exclusively to the 
preparation of the proprietary medicine. Does 
not this prove, if you are sick, that Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla is the medicine for you. 


The Nickel Plate Road is the line for the 
masses. 


During the Teething Perid. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sooruinc Syrup has been used for 
over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers for their 
Children while Teething, with Perfect Success. 
It Soothes the Child, Softens the Gums, Allays al! 
Pain ; Cures Wind Colic, and is the best remedy 
for Diarrhwa. Sold by Druggists in every part of 
the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 456 E.3 0th St.. 8.V. 


‘AIRGREMOVED 


scoloration or injury with “ Pilia Belvene.” Seed 
particniars. 6n Wileex Specific Os., Phila, Pa, 





who learn, and represent Bixler’s popular System 
| of Physical Training in Penmanship, at thei: 
| own homes, Muscles trained, strengthened, con- 
| trolied—speed and ease in shortest time—less labor, 
better rcsults. Less expense, bigger income—easy to 
learn—easy to teach. Heautiful Parchment Diplo- 
ma eranted. Our $4.25 Teacher's and Agent's 














TMA ua 1 
tl mr, 


ke ee 


Outfit, which enables you to graduate at home and 
| Course, 4 lessons, written letters, copies, etc., §2. 
|time. Col. Parker’s greatest work. 
Price $1.50; to teachers $1.20; postage 


—_ $75a — venta. sent one Seer bought ’ 
ack if not satisfactory. Consists of 11) Self-instruc- 
tor, 80 pp., cloth, 54@x8, 7s5c. (2) Business Penman, Parker S Talks 
(5) Ad. Outfit, $r. 
| “We want more teachers and agents, hence the $: 
It will give you new inspiration for next 
year’s work, You can’t afford to let the 
s 7 
Benches, Tools & Supplies '* “": 
Lowest Prices. uarters. Send for Catalogue. | E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 


mo’ly 1 yr. 12 pp., 9X15, 25c. (3) Pocket Manual, 40 
on Pedagogics 
offer, Send ac. stamp a> see what you get. 
year go by without needing it. 507 pages. 
Headq 
Special discount for Schools and Classes. 
CHICAGO. 


pp, cloth, com. branches in a nutshell, 2sc. (4) Mail 

Bixler Business College Co.. Wooster, Ohie| _ [he greatest Educational Book of the 
Handsomely bound. 

1g-17 Eliot | 

‘Chandler & Barber, ‘S%Tox.*" |New vorK and 
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ANT a Portrait of 


(©) h (© 
©) Teachers © 
Request your local bookseller to send (>) 
©. or our new Catalogue of schvol books F 
of all publishers. = 
Then when youask him the price of any © 
school book he can tell you, as this cata- YS 
p, pues is wanen. acon =~ 


4 Students 


— ou wish a catalogue for vour- 


~ self, too, write tous direct.... ‘i=WN 
Se = = © 


ix ARTHUR HINDS & CO. ~~ 
\O) )) 4 Cooper Institute New York City © ) 
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Do 


You 








PUBLIC SCHOOLS are quite generally inter- 
ested in the movement for securing a fine portrait of | 
WASHINGTON for their schools. S 
Our WASHINGTON CERTIFICATES have | 
been successfully used by pupils in hundreds of schools | Would you like to now whet 
Dr. WM. T. HARRIS, 


in securing money for a portrait. It is not uncommon | Pres. CHARLES DeGARMO, 
for the pupils, by aid of these certificates, to raise Col. FRANCIS W. PARKER, 


Ree Supt. C. B. GILBERT, 
$10.00 inside of twenty-four hours. A package of and others are discussing 
fifty certificates sent free on application. 








so vigorously in EDUCATION & 


You can learn all about it in the 
numbers from October to February. 


The best portrait for this purpose is a copy of our Elson Pho- 
togravure of Washington (heavy paper, size 22x28 inches) which 
we give free with one of our School Libraries. 


Send 30 cents for a single number ; 
or $1.25 for the five issues. 


See also the admirable illustrated article on Chi- 
cago University, by its Dean, Prof. H. P, Judson, 
in Epucation for January. Address 


KASSON & PALMER, *sostox, mass: 








Fine Libraries of ten volumes from $4 75 to $5.75 each. 


Our Portrait Catalogue of School Libraries 
sent free to any address. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


WELLS’ NEW GEOMETRY. 


RECENT IMPORTANT INTRODUCTIONS. 
Brown University, Amherst College, Williams College, 
University of Pennsylvania, Washington and Lee 
University, and University of North Carolina. 





Mental Results 
Mechanical Means 


EMINGTON 
eveals a 
ectifies 
eprovable 
hetoric 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK: BOSTON: CHICAGO: 
67 Fifth Avenue. 202 Devonshire Street, 106 Wabash Avenue. 





* IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


- STANDARD LYPEWRITER 


“4 THREE NEW MODEL | 
Y, Lorfurther particulars see- 
5 SMITH mM TYPEWRITERS | ge2eeeie Zane 
) Use of the Typewriter” which 
Nos. 2, 3, AND 4. | sssent free lo anyaddress~ 


. : . WYCKOFF. SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM?) _.,.. 527 Broadway, NewYork. 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers, 








adizss THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY,  TRACHERS’ AIDS, youtmost ‘icip'ts 


eth- 

Arithmetic, History of ~a! m, etc, 

h Offices in Twenty-Nine Principal ods m . ; 
Branch fies in the United States. Syracuse, RB. Ves Ge Be Me ‘Saas 6 centa. vB. i, KELLOGG & CO., 61 Eas 
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